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Contributions  of  the  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia  to  Higher  Education  in  Florida 
During  the  Nineteenth  Century 

By  S.  Walter  Martin* 

Two  years  ago,  in  1951,  the  University  of  Georgia  celebrated 
its  sesquicentennial— the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  institution.  But  actually  the  history  of 
the  University  goes  back  sixteen  more  years  to  1785,  when  the 
institution  was  chartered  by  the  legislature  of  the  young  state 
of  Georgia.  This  legislative  act  creating  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  Georgia  was  a  forward  step  taken  to  benefit  the 
citizens  of  the  state  and  surrounding  territory.  Georgia  leaders 
shared  the  views  of  an  outstanding  Southern  contemporary, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  believed  that  the  leadership  of  the  nation 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  an  educated  people.^ 

Among  the  Georgia  leaders  who  were  instrumental  in  this 
educational  movement  was  Abraham  Baldwin,  a  Connecticut 
Yankee,  who  had  attended  Yale  University,  but  had  come  South 
to  live.  This  same  Abraham  Baldwin  became  the  first  president 
of  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1785,  but  his  institution  remained 
on  paper,  because  for  sixteen  years  there  was  no  campus,  no 
money,  no  faculty,  and  no  students.  Neither  the  nation  nor  the 
state  had  recovered  from  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  Georgians 
were  too  busy  rolling  back  a  frontier  to  take  time  to  establish 
the  institution  which  had  already  been  chartered.  But  the  estab¬ 
lishment  finally  came  about  in  1801,  with  another  Yale  man, 
Josiah  Meigs,  as  president.^  The  early  growth  of  the  institution 
was  slow  and  hard,  but  it  fulfilled  in  every  wav  the  chief  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  was  founded— to  produce  leaders.  Prior  to  the 
Civil  War  many  outstanding  men  received  their  training  in 
Athens.  Among  them  were  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Crawford 
W.  Long,  John  B.  Gordon,  Robert  Toombs,  Howell  Cobb, 
Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  Hershel  V.  Johnson,  Benjamin  H.  Hill, 

*Dr.  Martin  la  Profaaaor  of  Hlatory  and  Dean  of  tbe  Franklin  CoIIeKe  of 
Arta  and  Selencea  of  the  Unlveralty  of  OeorKla. 

1.  E.  Merton  Coulter,  Oeorgia,  A  Fhort  History  (Chapel  Hill,  1947),  284. 

2.  Thomaa  Walter  Reed.  “The  Univeralty  of  Oeorgia,’*  In  The  Southern 
Aetociation  Quarterly,  Novemher,  1940,  p.  3. 
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Henry  Timrod,  John  and  Joseph  LeConte,  and  many  other  po¬ 
litical,  military,  and  social  leaders  of  the  state  during  the  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century.  Despite  the  progress  the  University  made, 
support  from  the  state  fell  short  of  the  intentions  of  the  original 
leaders  and  it  was  not  until  the  twentieth  century  that  the  legis¬ 
lature  began  to  appropriate  an  annual  sum  of  money  to  the  in¬ 
stitution.  This  occurred  during  the  administration  of  Walter  B. 
Hill,  who,  in  addition  to  securing  a  regular  appropriation  from 
the  state,  won  new  and  influential  friends  for  the  school.® 

The  University  functioned  throughout  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  with  the  exception  of  three  years,  operations  being  suspend¬ 
ed  in  1H63  on  account  of  the  Civil  War  and  not  resumed  until 
1866.  The  attendance  after  the  Civil  War  was  much  larger  than 
it  had  been  before  the  conflict,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  college 
catalogues  that  the  program  of  study  was  greatly  broadened 
after  1870  to  keep  in  step  with  the  expanding  educational  cur¬ 
ricula  of  other  institutions.  A  new  era  was  dawning  in  American 
history  and  a  new  University  of  Georgia  began  to  develop  and 
answer  the  needs  of  her  patrons. 

The  school  was  created  by  its  charter  as  the  University  of 
Georgia,  but  the  name  Franklin  College  was  early  attached  to 
the  school  because  the  first  building  to  be  erected  was  named 
Franklin  College  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  had  served 
Georgia  before  the  Revolution  as  her  colonial  agent  in  London. 
The  college  was  referred  to  as  Franklin  College  during  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  However,  when  other  courses 
of  study  were  added  to  the  curriculum  and  other  units  created 
within  the  institution,  the  name  of  Franklin  College  became 
identified  solely  with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,*  and  the 
title  is  still  used  today. 

Life  at  Franklin  College  was  indeed  a  rare  privilege  for  the 
young  men  who  were  able  to  attend  the  College.  The  collegians 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  kept  pace  with  styles  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  day.  The  best  dressed  Georgia  student  in  1830 
wore  a  beard  and  a  mustache,  and  smoked  a  long  black  cigar. 
The  students  w  ere  strictly  supervised,  but  despite  this  fact  there 
was  much  mischief  and  collegiate  fun  of  the  nineteenth  century 

.a.  <’oulter,  Urorota,  A  Khurt  Ifintory.  425. 

4.  E.  Merton  Coulter.  “Krnnklin  College  a«  a  Name  for  the  University  of 
Georgia, "  In  Georgia  Hittorical  Quarterly.  (September.  1950).  XXXIV',  No.  3, 
p.  190. 
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variety.*  The  catalogue  of  1868  stated  that  boys  were  required 
to  be  in  their  places  at  all  times,  and  further  that  “ever)'  absence 
from  class,  church,  or  recitation,  is  reported  to  the  facult\';  satis- 
factorv'  explanation  being  made  in  writing  either  by  the  student 
or  by  his  parents  or  guardian.’’  Nine  unexcused  delinquencies 
automatically  suspended  the  student  from  the  University.  Writ¬ 
ten  examinations  and  oral  tests  were  administered  by  the  in¬ 
structors  frequently.  Each  boy  was  required  to  attend  daily 
morning  prayers  in  the  Chapel,  and  it  was  mandatory  that  all 
students  be  present  at  divine  serv  ice  both  morning  and  evening 
on  Sunday  in  one  of  the  churches  of  the  town.  Special  services 
were  held  in  the  Chapel  each  Sunday  afternoon  for  the  student 
body.”  Life  on  the  Georgia  campus,  bv’  and  large,  was  pleasant 
and  exciting.  Standards  were  high  and  requirements  were  rigid, 
as  the  school  was  an  institution  of  higher  learning  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  The  Yale  alumni  who  founded  the  University  of  Georgia 
used  not  only  the  charter  of  their  Alma  Mater  as  a  model,  but 
its  curriculum  also  in  establishing  the  new  institution  in  the  South. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  University  of  V'irginia’s  curricu¬ 
lum  included  ancient  and  modem  languages,  mathematics,  phil¬ 
osophy,  chemistry,  literature,  and  histor)’.  The  main  difference 
in  the  curricula  of  the  two  institutions  was  the  course  of  study 
in  law  and  medicine  offered  at  V’irginia.  These  fields  were  later 
introduced  at  the  Georgia  institution.’^  It  might  also  be  added 
that  the  entrance  requirements  and  curricula  at  Princeton”  and 
South  (larolina”  were  not  greatly  different  from  those  at  the 
Athens  institution  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cent¬ 
ury. 

The  academic  year  began  at  Georgia  in  August  and  continued 
until  about  the  first  of  November.  A  vacation  period  was  declared 
from  November  the  first  until  about  the  middle  of  January. 
The  second  term  began  in  January  and  lasted  until  late  July, 
with  commencement  taking  place  around  the  first  of  August. 
I  his  arrangement  made  it  possible  for  the  young  men  to  spend 
their  free  time  at  home  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  which 
was  always  a  season  of  merriment  in  the  South. 

.*1.  E.  M**rton  Coulter,  Collrgf  Life  in  the  t)lil  Nouth,  (('bapel  Hill.  1928),  119. 

tj.  I'nirernltti  nf  Orornin  i’ntal'tiiue,  tHdh  ti9. 

7.  l*hlli|)  A.  Bruce,  //lutory  of  the  Uniirmity  of  Virginia  (New  York,  1921), 

28. 

8.  Varnum  L.  Colllna,  Prinreton  (New  York.  1914).  291-309. 

!t.  Etlwln  L.  Green.  .4  flintory  of  South  Carolina  (Columbia.  1916),  83  <17. 
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Since  the  University  received  little  or  no  regular  support  from 
the  state,  it  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  its  upkeep.  In  1829  a  cam¬ 
paign  was  launched  to  import  more  students  from  Florida  and 
South  Carolina  because  each  new  student  paid  to  the  College 
about  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  during  his  year’s  stay  in 
Athens.’'*  Board  and  room  cost  $114  per  year;  tuition,  serv¬ 
ants’  hire,  library  fees,  etc.  $50;  washing,  $9;  and  fuel  $7”  Frank¬ 
lin  (>)llege  was  attended  only  by  the  sons  of  the  well-to-do,  be¬ 
cause  only  parents  with  means  could  afford  to  prepare  a  boy 
with  the  necessary  training  to  be  admitted  at  Athens.  Public 
schools  were  a  thing  of  the  future,  so  parents  were  forced  to 
hire  private  tutors  or  send  their  children  to  private  institutions 
to  recieve  a  secondary  school  education. 

The  state  of  Florida  followed  Georgia  by  about  a  half  century 
in  establishing  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  During  the  terri¬ 
torial  period,  1821-45,  legislative  council  passed  several 
acts  relative  to  education,  but  no  action  resulted.”*  A  group  of 
public  spirited  citizens  in  1  allahassee  organized  a  society  known 
as  the  Florida  Fducational  Society  which  met  occasionally  and 
aroused  some  interest  in  education,  and  though  its  influence 
continued  to  live,  the  movement  eventually  died.’*  Gov¬ 
ernor  William  P.  Duval  voiced  an  opinion  in  1831  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  system  of  education  in  the  territorv'  was  a  necessity,’^  but 
the  lack  of  money  and  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  the  In¬ 
dians  kept  the  government’s  attention  focused  away  from  edu¬ 
cational  planning  and  development.  There  were  some  private 
institutions  functioning  on  a  secondary  level,  but  public  edu¬ 
cation  in  Florida  had  not  yet  come  of  age.’® 

One  of  the  first  attempts  by  an  individual  to  establish  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  higher  learning  in  Florida  was  made  by  Captain 
j.  A.  L.  Norman,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College  in  South 
Carolina.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  Florida  and  saw'  the  need 
of  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  Norman’s  first  trip  to  Florida 
was  in  1818  as  a  member  of  the  army  of  Andrew  Jackson  that 
invaded  the  territory.  He  later  visited  a  number  of  colleges 

10.  Coulter.  CuUrge  tAfr  tn  the  Old  South,  225. 

11.  Unit'emitu  of  Georgia  Cntalogue,  l8J8-.t9. 

12.  Kathryn  T.  Ahney,  Florida,  Land  of  Change  (CHiapel  Hill,  1941).  252. 

1.3.  Thomaa  E.  Cochran,  Higtory  of  Public  School  Education  In  Florida  (Talla- 

baaHee,  1921),  13. 

14.  Journal  of  the  Proceedingg  of  the  Legiglative  Council,  January  4,  1R31. 

15.  8.  Walter  Martin,  Florida  During  the  Territorial  Dayg  (Athena,  1944), 
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throughout  the  South  talking  with  members  of  the  various 
faculties,  and  gathering  ideas  as  to  how  to  go  about  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  college.  While  in  Athens  in  1837,  he  put  his  plans 
before  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  on  Sep¬ 
tember  3  that  group  of  educators  adopted  a  resolution  approving 
“the  laudable  efforts  made  by  Captain  J.  A.  L.  Norman  to 
establish  an  institution  of  learning  in  Florida.”  The  University 
of  \’irginia  faculty  on  March  23,  1839,  approved  and  gave  “cor¬ 
dial  approbation  to  the  object”  of  Norman’s  work.  Tlie  faculty 
of  William  and  Mary  College  approved  of  his  plan  and  so  did 
the  teachers  at  the  College  of  Charleston  in  Charleston,  S.  C.** 
Norman  then  returned  to  Florida  and  began  to  make  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  school.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  Dade  Institute  in 
honor  of  Major  Francis  L.  Dade  who  had  served  bravely  in 
Florida  before  being  killed  in  the  Seminole  Indian  war.  By 
this  time,  the  legislative  council  of  the  territory  of  Florida  had, 
at  the  request  of  Norman,  incorporated  the  institute  and  provided 
that  “one  destitute  young  man  shall  be  sent  from  each  county 
to  be  educated  as  a  teacher  for  his  county.”” 

In  1840  Congress  granted  a  township  of  land  for  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  Dade  Institute  which  was  to  be  located  near  Fort 
King  in  central  Florida.  But  despite  these  steps  and  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  manifested  in  Florida  for  the  proposed  institution,  all  efforts 
failed.  The  Seminole  War  was  perhaps  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  Norman  and  his  educational  movement.  It  remained  for  the 
state  to  do  something  about  establishing  an  institution  of  higher 
learning.  In  1853,**  eight  years  after  Florida  became  a  state, 
the  legislature  provided  for  the  establishment  of  two  seminaries, 
one  of  which  became  the  University  of  Florida,  whose  centennial 
was  celebrated  recently  in  Gainesville.  These  seminaries  had,  as 
Kathryn  Abbey  Hanna  explains,  “omnibus  curriculums  and 
slender  resources.”’*  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could 
they  be  considered  institutions  of  higher  learning  from  the  first. 
Until  late  in  the  nineteenth  century,  young  Floridians  were 
forced  to  go  outside  the  state  for  college  and  professional  train¬ 
ing.-”  In  most  cases  they  attended  the  institutions  most  loved 
and  respected  by  their  parents.  If  a  family  had  moved  to  Florida 

16.  Report  to  ConnMR,  House  of  Representative*  Flies,  July  2,  1839. 

17.  Ibid..  March  S.  1840. 

18.  Cochran.  Hittory  of  Public  School  Bducation  in  Florida,  152. 

19.  Ahbey.  Floridu,  2M. 

20.  Ibid.,  255. 
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from  Kentucky,  Alabama,  or  Georgia,  usually  their  children 
returned  to  their  native  state  for  collegiate  training.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  colleges  for  Florida  boys  was  Transylvania 
College  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.**  Here  young  men  from  all 
over  the  South  studied  for  careers  in  law,  medicine,  and  the 
ministry.  Transylvania  was  not  a  sectarian  school  but  religion 
was  stressed  among  the  students.  A  number  of  young  Florida 
women  also  attended  school  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  but  they 
went  to  Lafayette  Female  Academy.^** 

Perhaps  the  college  which  was  most  popular  with  Florida  boys 
was  Franklin  College,  in  Athens.  The  Star  of  Florida  (Talla¬ 
hassee)  on  December  22,  1H41,  made  the  following  comment 
about  Franklin  College  as  it  related  to  Florida  students: 

Franklin  College  in  Athens,  Georgia,  will  open  soon  for  the  winter 
session  and  quite  a  respectable  number  of  young  Floridians  will  be 
among  those  registered  there.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  town  of  Athens  and  it  has  every  advantage  which  location,  moral 
and  refined  society  and  pure  embracing  mountain  air  can  give; 
affording  a  delightful  retreat  to  youths,  who  for  years,  have  been 
breathing  the  enervating  atmosphere  of  our  soft  voluptuous  cli¬ 
mate.  .  .  .  The  college  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  despite  the  recent 
cut  in  appropriations  but  the  work  of  the  school  is  not  impaired 
by  this.  The  appropriations  were  cut  in  all  departments  of  the 
State.  .  .  .  Thousands  go  to  Athens  each  year  to  see  the  graduating 
class  perform,  and  there  are  always  many  young  Floridians  among 
them.  .  .  .  Franklin  College  is  steadily  advancing;  and  in  the  zeal, 
talents,  and  acquirements  of  its  faculty,  in  the  liberal  and  compre¬ 
hensive  course  of  studies  adopted  and  in  the  characters  who  go  out 
from  under  its  walls  each  year,  may  safely  challenge  comparison 
with  any  of  the  colleges  of  the  Soutb.23 

Before  any  native  born  Floridians  attended  the  University, 
however,  several  Georgians  who  attended  college  in  Athens 
found  their  way  into  Florida  and  became  prominent  citizens. 
The  records  in  the  Alumni  Office  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
show  that  William  W.  Games  was  the  first  graduate  to  migrate 
to  Florida.  Carnes,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1820  and  a  native 
of  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  moved  to  a  plantation  in  Middle  Flor¬ 
ida  where  he  became  well  known  in  that  section  of  the  territory. 
He  left  Georgia  presumably  for  two  reasons,  first,  because  his 
wife  insisted  that  he  go,  and  second,  because  he  was  anxious  to 
engage  in  hostilities  with  the  Seminole  Indians.  When  he  arrived 
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he  enlisted  in  the  army  and  served  until  the  end  of  the  conflict 
as  a  lieutenant,  with  honor  and  distinction.*^ 

The  University  of  Georgia’s  second  contribution  to  Florida 
was  made  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  first  one.  Charles  Henry 
Dupont,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  lived  in  Georgia  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  before  graduating  at  the  University  in  the  class  of 
1826.  He,  too,  moved  to  Middle  Florida  near  Quincy,  and  oper¬ 
ated  a  cotton  plantation.  Like  Carnes,  Dupont  fought  through¬ 
out  the  Seminole  War  and  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  en¬ 
tered  public  life  serving  as  a  member  of  the  first  territorial  senate, 
as  a  superior  court  judge,  as  Associate  Justice,  and  later  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.** 

Several  other  graduates  of  the  class  of  1826  served  in  the 
Seminole  War.  James  A.  Meriwether  and  William  H.  Reynolds 
were  members  of  a  Georgia  volunteer  group  which  fought  for 
several  years.  Of  the  twenty-three  members  of  the  graduating 
class  of  1826,  three  of  them  served  as  officers  in  the  Seminole 
struggle.**  Some  of  the  members  of  every  class  from  1826  to 
1836  fought  in  the  Indian  War  in  Florida.  All  of  the  Southern 
states  felt  a  keen  interest  in  this  war,  and  especially  was  this 
true  in  the  case  of  Georgia.  Next  to  her  own  Indian  troubles, 
the  subduing  of  the  Seminole  was  most  important;  therefore  her 
citizens  readily  volunteered  for  military  action  in  the  former 
Spanish  territory.  When  the  struggle  was  over  quite  a  number 
of  these  Georgians  remained  in  the  territory  and  became  influ¬ 
ential  Florida  citizens.  The  war  served  as  a  strong  drawing  card 
for  Southerners  in  general. 

The  first  native  Floridian  to  graduate  from  the  University 
of  Georgia  was  Chandler  C.  Yonge,  who  finished  in  the  class  of 
1835.*^  Thus  began  an  extended  relationship  between  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  and  this  distinguished  Florida  family,  three 
of  Chandler’s  sons  and  a  grandson  later  matriculating  at  the 
Georgia  school. 

Of  British  ancestry,  the  Yonges  settled  in  colonial  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  Francis  and  his  son  Henr\'  both  serving 
the  latter  colony  as  Surveyor-General.  A  son  of  Henry  Yonge, 
Henry  Yonge  II,  migrated  to  Florida  and  settled  in  Fast  Florida 
during  the  British  rule  (1763-1783).  It  was  at  Fernandina  that 

24.  Alumni  Dirretory,  University  of  Geontia,  1906,  p.  20. 
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his  son.  Chandler  Cox  Yonge,  was  born  in  i8i8.**  There  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  the  decision  of  Henry'  Yonge  11  to  send  his 
son  to  Franklin  College  was  due  both  to  his  early  connection 
with  Cieorgia  and  to  the  absence  of  an  institution  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  territory.  Indeed,  family  connections  with  Georgia 
and  the  lack  of  college  opportunities  in  Florida  influenced  many 
Florida  boys  to  enroll  at  Franklin  College  before  the  Civil  War. 

Henry  Yonge  did  as  some  other  parents  did  then,  and  as  many 
have  done  since,  when  their  sons  have  gone  off  to  college.  He 
left  his  home  in  Fernandina  and  moved  to  Athens  to  be  near 
the  bov  who  was  enrolled  at  Franklin  College  for  four  years.-^* 
Students  attending  college  in  the  1830’s  seldom  got  home  for  a 
vacation,  especially  if  they  lived  a  great  distance  from  Athens. 
The  chief  mode  of  travel  was  by  water;  so  presumably  the  long 
trip  from  Fernandina  to  Athens  was  made  by  way  of  boat  to 
Savannah  and  thence  by  river  boat  to  Augusta,  and  finally  over¬ 
land  to  Athens  by  stage.  It  might  be  said  in  passing  that  Chandler 
^’onge’s  class  of  1835  included  47  members;  however,  only  18 
were  awarded  degrees.  College-mates  of  Yonge  included  the 
famous  Georgian,  Howell  Cobb,  who  later  became  Governor  of 
the  State,  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  President  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  Major-General 
in  the  ('onfederate  Army.  Also  on  the  campus  at  the  time  was 
Herschel  \^.  Johnson,  later  to  become  Governor  of  Georgia, 
United  States  Senator,  and  one  of  the  Democratic  nominees  for 
the  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States  in  i860.  Other  associ¬ 
ates  of  Yonge  on  the  Georgia  campus  during  the  early  thirties 
were  also  to  liecome  prominent  and  influential  in  Southern 
jiolitics.^" 

After  Chandler  Cox  Yonge  graduated  from  college,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Florida  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  territory  and  state.  He  practiced  law  in  St. 
Joseph  for  several  years  and  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  of  Florida  in  1838.  For  awhile  he  resided  in 
Marianna,  but  in  1859  he  moved  to  Pensacola,  and  since  that 
time  the  name  Yonge  has  been  prominently  connected  with  that 

28.  J.  E.  DovpII,  Florida  Hintorir,  Dramatic,  Contemporary  (NVw  York,  la.sa), 
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place.  **  C.  C.  Yonge  served  with  distinction  in  the  Civil  War 
as  a  Major  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  Before  his  death  in 
1889,  he  became  a  United  States  District  Attorney  in  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  became  recognized  throughout  the  region. 

Yonge’s  three  sons  all  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 
James  F.mest  Yonge,  who  was  born  in  1851,  entered  the  sopho¬ 
more  class  in  1869,  receiving  the  A.B.  degree  in  1871,  and  the 
L1..B.  degree  in  1872.  He  was  a  Florida  legislator  for  many  years 
and  served  as  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  from  1881  to  1883. 
C.  C.  Yonge’s  youngest  son,  C.  C.,  Jr.,  received  his  A.B.  from 
Cieorgia  in  1874,  and  returned  to  Florida  to  share  with  the 
other  members  of  his  family  a  prominent  place  in  political,  social, 
and  economic  life.’^ 

The  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Yonge  family  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  education  at  the  Universitv'  of  Georgia  was  the  oldest 
son  of  C.  C.  Yonge,  Philip  Keyes  Yonge,  who  was  born  in  Mari¬ 
anna  on  Mav'  27,  1850.  He  entered  the  University  in  January, 
1869,  while  both  states,  Georgia  and  Florida,  were  still  in  the 
throes  of  Reconstruction.  A  popular  student,  Yonge  was  an  active 
member  of  Phi  Kappa  Literary  Society,  a  debating  group  to 
which  promising  young  politicians  belong,  even  today.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  with  an  A.B.  in  1871  and  received  his  M.A.  in  1872.  Georgia 
soon  thereafter  conferred  upon  him  the  LI>.D.,  this  honor  being 
duplicated  by  the  University  of  Florida  in  1921.'*’  Philip  Keyes 
Yonge  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  lumber  business  in  Pensacola, 
but  contributed  of  his  time,  talent,  and  money  to  the  development 
of  education  in  Florida.  Being  a  public-spirited  man,  he  held 
many  offices  of  trust  in  Pensacola  and  Escambia  County.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  state  almost 
continuously  from  i(;o5,  when  it  was  organized,  until  his  death 
in  1934.  Commenting  upon  his  life  of  service,  John  J.  Tigert, 
President  of  the  University  of  Florida,  said  on  Augusta  10,  1934, 
“1  le  was  a  man  who  dedicated  his  life  to  public  service.  Taking 
all  the  institurif)ns  of  the  state  into  consideration,  he  did  more  for 
education  than  any  other  man  in  Pdorida.”’^  The  University  of 
Georgia  was  then,  and  is  now,  proud  of  having  had  a  part  in  the 
training  of  Philip  Keyes  Yonge. 

The  last  of  the  Yonge  clan  to  be  identified  with  the  Georgia 
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institution  was  J.  E.  Davis  Yonge,  one  of  the  nine  children  of 
Philip  Keyes  Yonge,  who  entered  the  University  in  1903  after 
attending  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  for  several  years.  He 
received  his  law  degree  in  Athens  in  1905,  and  returned  to  Pensa¬ 
cola,  where  he  is  still  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.’* 

Another  Florida  family  which  patronized  the  University  of 
Georgia  during  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  Chaires  family, 
though  the  total  number  of  years  its  sons  spent  in  Athens  would 
not  equal  that  of  the  Yonges.  The  Chaires  were  Welsh,  and  Ben¬ 
jamin,  who  was  born  in  1786,  came  by  way  of  Georgia  to  East 
Florida,  where  he  assisted  John  Bellamy  in  laying  out  Jackson¬ 
ville,  of  which  town  he  became  an  early  resident.  Benjamin 
C^haires,  Sr.,  was  an  enterprising  man  and  soon  acquired  three 
large  plantations,  one  near  Tallahassee,  one  near  St.  Joseph,  and 
one  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Marks.  The  late  W.  T.  Cash,  in  his 
Story  of  Florida,  claims  that  Chaires  was  the  first  millionaire  in 
Florida.”  After  the  family  was  well  established  on  the  plantation 
near  Tallahassee,  Chaires  accompanied  his  sons,  Benjamin,  Jr., 
and  Furman,  to  Athens  to  enroll  at  the  University.  The  records 
at  Georgia  show  that  the  father  enrolled  also,  and  for  at  least 
two  years  the  elder  Chaires  was  a  classmate  of  his  two  sons.  The 
first  year,  1838-39,  the  three  lived  in  Room  14  of  Old  College; 
however,  beginning  the  next  year  the  sons  were  allowed  to  room 
with  their  friends  in  the  college.  Neither  Ben  Chaires,  Senior, 
nor  Junior  remained  the  four  full  years,  but  Furman  received 
his  A.B.  degree  in  1842.’^  A  third  generation  Chaires— Joseph  J.— 
entered  the  University  from  Tallahassee  in  1854,  though  he  did 
not  graduate.  Influential  in  economic  and  social  circles  through¬ 
out  \liddle  Florida,  the  Chaires  family  owned  the  three  already- 
mentioned  plantations,  which  had  been  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another.  They  also  held  large  investments  in  slaves, 
warehouses,  commissaries,  and  live  stock.  To  the  cause  of  the 
Confederacy  perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  was  that 
of  Ben,  Jr.,  who  as  an  army  officer  acquired  a  good  record.” 

Other  Florida  families  also  sent  sons  and  grandsons  to  Athens 
for  an  education.  Sampling  the  records,  we  find  among  them 
William  and  James  Branch  from  Tallahassee  of  the  classes  of  1843 
and  1845  respectively;  William  (1850)  and  John  Milton  (1892) 
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of  Marianna;  and  Thomas  J.  (1848)  and  William  E.  Epps  (1852)) 
from  Appalachicola.  More  prominent  Florida  names  on  the 
Georgia  rolls  during  the  nineteenth  century  included  the  Blounts 
of  Pensacola,  the  Hartridges,  the  Wilcoxes,  and  the  Danceys  of 
Jacksonville,  the  Guytons  of  Marianna,  the  Burts  of  Palatka,  the 
Lamars  of  Quincy,  the  Culpeppers  of  Perr\%  the  Halls  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  the  Popes  of  Madison. 

Some  of  Florida’s  outstanding  leaders  in  the  field  of  education 
and  religion  were  alumni  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  Into  this 
class  would  fall  William  McWhir  by  virtue  of  an  honorary 
(D.D.)  degree  which  was  awarded  him  by  the  University  in 
1832.  McWhir  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  came  to  Georgia  by 
way  of  Pennsylvania  and  V^irginia  and  settled  near  Sunbury 
where  he  preached  and  taught  for  many  years.  He  went  to  St. 
Augustine  as  a  missionary  while  it  was  still  a  territory  and  be¬ 
came  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  to  venture  south  of  the 
Georgia  boundary.’"  Another  churchman.  Bishop  Edward  G. 
Weed  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  was  a  native  Georgian  and  a 
student  in  the  early  i86o’s  at  the  University.  He  left  the  Georgia 
campus  in  1863  to  enlist  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  later 
finished  his  education  at  the  University  of  the  South.  In  1886, 
he  was  elected  and  consecrated  as  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Florida.  It  has  been  said  that  “Among  the  many  eminent  scholars 
and  theologians  of  which  Florida  may  proudly  boast,  none  were 
more  erudite  than  Bishop  Weed,  nor  any  who  occupy  a  larger 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  people  than  he.’’^" 

Among  the  Georgia  educators  in  Florida  was  Hugh  Emmett 
Morrow,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1836,  who  later  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Madison  Institute,  contributed  much  to  educational  prog¬ 
ress.^'  A  dozen  or  more  other  Georgia  graduates  taught  in  vari¬ 
ous  public  and  private  schools  in  Florida  before  1900,  and  since 
iy(K)  they  could  perhaps  be  counted  in  the  hundreds  rather  than 
the  dozens. 

Listed  with  the  politicians  were  men  like  William  H.  Milton 
of  Marianna  of  the  class  of  1850  who  had  moved  from  Colum¬ 
bus  to  Florida  with  his  family  in  1846.  His  father,  John  Milton, 
entered  politics  and  became  Florida’s  Civil  War  governor.  An 
infiuential  planter  in  Jackson  County,  Florida,  William  H.  Mil- 
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ton  served  in  the  state  legislature,  was  a  member  of  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  of  1885,  and  a  State’s  Attorney.  During 
the  Civil  War,  he  had  enlisted  as  a  private  but  was  later  appoint¬ 
ed  Adjutant  General  of  Florida.  One  of  his  sons,  William  Hall 
Milton,  was  a  United  States  Senator  from  Florida  for  a  time.  In 
the  field  of  journalism  during  the  nineteenth  century  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  furnished  Florida  with  John  Temple  Graves, 
editor  of  the  Jacksonville  Daily  Herald.  Graves  went  on  from 
there  to  gain  a  wide  reputation  in  his  field.^* 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  University  was  felt  in  South  Florida,  first,  in  the 
person  of  Henry  F.  Atkinson.  Atkinson  was  a  native  of  Savan¬ 
nah  and  left  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1881  before  finish¬ 
ing  work  for  his  degree  to  go  to  Titusville  where  he  became  a 
citrus  grower  and  general  farmer.  While  residing  in  Titusville, 
he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1897  went  to 
Miami,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  for  many  years  with 
much  success.*^ 

Space  does  not  permit  a  calling  of  the  entire  Florida  roll  dur¬ 
ing  the  nineteenth  century,  but  it  may  be  said  that  from  1826 
through  1900  there  was  scarcely  a  graduating  class  at  Georgia 
which  did  not  contain  the  name  of  one  or  more  Floridians.  In 
fact,  the  largest  out-of-state  group  of  students  came  from  Flor¬ 
ida.  South  Carolina  ranked  second,  and  the  records  indicate  that 
Alabama  came  third. 

Florida  students  at  Georgia  came,  without  an  exception,  from 
the  northern  section  of  the  state.  This  could  be  expected  since 
southern  Florida  was  not  developed  until  late  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Before  the  Civil  War  most  of  the  young  men  came 
from  the  rural  areas,  rather  than  from  the  towns.  Indeed,  Frank¬ 
lin  College  officials  looked  to  the  plantation  owners  both  in  and 
out  of  the  state  for  support  and  patronage  because  of  the  meager 
financial  assistance  which  was  given  to  it  by  the  State  of  Georgia. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  upwards  of  200  Floridians  including  teach¬ 
ers,  lawyers,  doctors,  politicians  and  farmers  attended  and  were 
benefitted  bv  the  University  of  Georgia  during  the  nineteenth 
centur\’.  Compared  to  today’s  population  figures  and  college 
enrollments  that  number  sounds  ver\'  small.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  during  the  mid-nineteenth  century’  Florida  was  very 

42.  Cochran,  Hintory  of  Puhlir  Education  In  Florida.  8.1. 

43.  G.  M.  Chapin,  Florida,  Pott,  Pre$ent  and  Future  (Chicago,  1914),  II,  849 
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sparsely  populated  and  that  for  every  citizen  then  there  are 
about  thirty-two  Floridians  today/*  Also,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  at  mid-nineteenth  century  the  enrollment  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  was  scarcely  i<^  students**^  as  compared  to 
a  post  World  War  II  peak  of  7,200.  It  might  be  added,  too,  that 
a  college  education  then  was  not  as  essential  to  success  in  life 
as  it  is  today.  Taking  all  these  factors  into  consideration  the 
number  of  Georgia-educated  Floridians  during  the  nineteenth 
centurv'  was  relatively  large.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this 
group  contributed  much  to  the  development  and  progress  of 
the  state  at  that  time,  and  undoubtedly  its  influence  continues 
to  live. 


44.  Fifrurea  baaed  on  lASO  and  1950  populatlona.  Ree  Stati»tical  Abttract  o1 
the  United  States  I9SI  ( Waablnirton.  1951),  31. 

45.  Universitit  of  Georgia  Catalogue, 


The  Weekly  Atlanta  Intelligencer 
As  a  Seccessionist  Journal 

By  Henry  T.  Malone* 

The  oldest  and  perhaps  the  most  reputable  newspaper  in 
Atlanta  toward  the  close  of  i860  was  the  Intelligencer.  Founded 
in  1849  as  a  weekly  by  four  business  men^  who  hired  the  Rever¬ 
end  Joseph  Baker  as  editor,  the  Intelligencer  led  a  somewhat 
shaky  existence  during  its  early  years,  passing  through  the  hands 
of  several  sets  of  owners  and  editors.  But  several  progressive 
steps  were  taken  during  the  ’fifties.  A  daily  edition  began  in 
1854;  and  in  1857  the  Intelligencer  absorbed  bv  merger  one  of 
its  chief  rivals  in  Atlanta,  the  Daily  Examiner.  By  i860  the  cur¬ 
rent  publishers  (A.  A.  Gaulding,  Jared  I.  Whitaker,  and  J.  1. 
Miller)  had  found  an  able  editorial  staff  (including  John  H. 
Steele,  John  W.  Leonard,  and  W.  S.  Bassford),  and  were  issuing 
an  excellent  newspaper.*  Editorially,  it  was  somewhat  conserva¬ 
tive.  With  the  secession  crisis,  it  became  defiantly  pro-Southem.* 
For  the  period  between  Lincoln’s  election  and  the  fall  of  Fort 
Sumter,  the  Intelligencer  offers  an  interesting  and  representative 
picture  of  Atlanta  journalism  during  critical  times. 

If  the  Intelligencer  is  a  fair  sample,  a  weekly  newspaper  of 
the  early  i86o’s  varied  considerably  from  its  daily  counterpart. 
The  most  conspicuous  difference  was  in  the  presentation  of  news. 
1  he  daily  paper  presented  latest  dispatches  spliced  in  with 
correspondence,  exchange  extracts,  and  such  other  material  as 
space  and  availability  permitted— plus  the  advertisements  which 
have  meant  so  much  to  newspaper  existence.  The  weekly,  on 
the  other  hand,  offered  a  news  set-up  based  on  chronological 
sequence;  the  earliest  news  appeared  on  the  first  page,  and  the 
latest  on  the  last.  As  far  as  the  Intelligeficer  was  concerned,  the 

•Mr.  Mulont*  i8  a  ineinb«*r  of  the  faculty  of  the  Atlanta  Division  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  OeorKia. 

1.  Major  Ulce.  I.  O.  McDaniel,  B.  F.  Bomar,  and  J.  Norcross.  Wallace  U**«sl, 
ed.,  Hintury  of  AtUinta,  Oeoryia  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1889),  47-48 

2.  Cornelius  U.  Hanleiter,  "A  History  of  Newspaper  Enterprises  In  Atlanta” 
(typescript  copy  of  article  In  Southern  Confederacy,  July  14,  1861,  found  In 
files  of  Atlanta  Uiibllc  Library)  ;  Ruth  E.  Feldman,  “A  Checklist  of  Atlanta 
Newspapers,  1846-1948”  (unpublished  Master’s  thesis,  Emory  University,  1948), 
17-18. 

,3.  The  only  adf^iuate  flies  available  for  this  study  are  those  of  the  'Weekly 
InlflHgencrr,  in  the  archives  of  the  .-Vtlanta  Historical  Society.  The  author  is 
grateful  to  the  Society  for  the  assistance  itlven  In  the  preparation  of  this  work. 
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primary  reason  for  this  procedure  seems  to  have  been  conveni¬ 
ence,  for  after  the  printing  of  each  day’s  issue,  the  type  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  important  was  simply  lifted  bodily  into  the 
forms  of  the  weekly.  When  seven  days  had  passed,  some  adver¬ 
tisements  were  added  and  the  weekly  paper  went  to  press.  1  he 
Weekly  Intelligencer  is  thus  to  a  peculiar  degree  a  reflection 
of  its  daily  brother,  and  serves  as  a  useful  vehicle  with  which 
to  study  Atlanta  journalism  at  the  time  of  Lincoln’s  election 
and  the  crisis  which  followed. 

In  the  campaign  of  i860  the  Intelligencer  urged  upon  its 
readers  the  following  ballot  selection 

NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  TICKET 
For  President  of  the  United  States 
JOHN  C.  BRECKINRIDGE 
of  Kentucky 
JOSEPH  LANE 
of  Oregon 

As  the  exciting  returns  began  to  come  in,  giving  Lincoln  first 
a  trickle  and  then  a  flood  of  votes,  the  Intelligencer  saw  “Un¬ 
mistakable  dangers’’  in  the  situation.  The  issue  of  November  15, 
i860,  reflects  much  of  this  feeling  at  a  time  when  scattered 
election  returns  were  still  being  reported,  and  when  the  meaning 
of  Republican  victory  was  not  yet  fully  apparent.  “Lincoln  is 
elected  and  we  are  destined  to  wear  the  yoke  of  Black  Republican 
rule,  unless  we  rise  up  in  our  defense,’’  cried  the  Intelligencer.^ 
It  warned,  “The  time  has  come  when  the  Southern  people  ought 
to  learn  and  sing  [La  Marseillaise]  .  .  .  Brave  hearts  and  stout 
arms  are  now  in  demand  for  the  defence  of  our  homes  and  our 
firesides.  ‘To  arms!  to  arms!  ye  brave!”’  The  paper  urged  its 
contemporaries  to  sound  the  alarm  also,  demanding  that  all 
loyal  Southern  voices  be  raised  in  the  crisis.  Scarcely  a  news 
paragraph  on  the  election  lacked  a  following  editorial  tocsin. 

The  statement,  “Those  states  [New  York  and  Pennsylvania] 
have  gone  for  Lincoln,  and  the  irrepressible  conflict  is  upon 
us  .  .  .  ,  ”  for  example,  followed  a  page-one  story  recapitulating 
voting  figures  from  the  North.  It  was  indeed  a  bad  situation,  this 

4.  See.  for  example.  Weekly  Intelligencer,  Nov.  1,  1860. 

5.  Ibid.,  Nov.  15.  1860.  Thla  laaue  U  the  Hiiurce  for  all  quoted  or  cited  ma¬ 
terial  In  this  and  the  followInK  two  paraifraphs. 
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editorial  continued,  but  Southern  men  could  be  depended  on 
to  handle  things.  The  editor  concluded  these  remarks  with 
a  phrase  which  was  to  become  perhaps  the  most  oft-quoted 
slogan  in  his  paper  during  the  entire  secession  crisis:  “He  that 
dallies  is  a  dastard,  he  that  doubts  is  damned!” 

Seeking  immediate  action.  Publisher  Gaulding,  in  “A  Word 
to  Our  Merchants,”  called  upon  Southern  business  men  to  cancel 
their  credits  in  the  North  and  transfer  them  to  Liverpool.  In 
line  with  the  high  tension,  war  talk  was  beginning  to  creep 
into  the  newpaper’s  columns.  In  a  discussion  of  the  defense  of 
the  home-land,  the  Intelligencer  echoed  a  popular  opinion  of 
the  day:  “One  hundred  mounted  men  under  the  command  of 
[a  Southerner]  .  .  .  can  whip  a  thousand  Abolitionists.”  Local 
party  politics  “should  be  put  aside  in  the  South’s  crisis,”  the 
paper  proclaimed,  adding,  “he  that  would  sacrifice  the  rights 
of  the  South  for  the  sake  of  a  seat  in  Congress,  the  Legislature, 
or  some  county  or  city  office,  let  him  be  looked  upon  as  an 
enemy.” 

Gaulding’s  newspaper  was  also  vigilant  in  regard  to  attitudes 
of  other  state  journals.  Following  several  quotations  from  various 
Georgia  papers  reflecting  the  Intelligencer's  views,  Gaulding 
observed:  “It  is  truly  gratifying  to  us,  in  these  perilous  times, 
to  find  the  Southern  Press  getting  right.”  But  he  thought  that 
the  “getting  right”  could  have  proceeded  faster.  In  commenting 
on  favorable  editorials  in  the  Augusta  Chronicle  &  Sentind,  the 
Atlanta  paper  praised  the  stand  taken,  and  remarked  that  it 
would  be  happy  “when  ...  a  few  others  not  a  thousand  miles 
from  this  place  shall  take  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  Southern 
rights.”  Naturally,  the  Intelligencer  was  pleased  at  the  defiance 
expressed  by  local  militia  units.  The  Gate  City  Guards,  of  Atlanta, 
were  praised  for  pulling  down  the  Union  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
hoisting  in  its  place  a  “Lone  Star  Flag.”  The  paper  hailed  the 
unit’s  commander,  who  had  “crossed  the  Babicon  [«c],  and 
burned  his  boats  after  him.  ‘If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of 
it.’  ” 

By  the  next  issue  (November  22,  i860),  the  Intelligencer  was 
clearly  a  secessionist  journal.  Of  nineteen  items  on  the  front 
page  (representing  news  of  the  first  two  days  of  the  preceding 
week)  all  but  three  pertained  to  the  election  crisis.  In  summary, 
page  one  offered  five  editorials  urging  secession  or  “strong 
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action”;  four  letters  from  readers  demanding  secession  for  the 
South;  five  exchange  extracts  revealing  high  separatist  feelings 
in  various  parts  of  the  state;  and  two  news  items  reflecting  a 
strong  particularism.  In  all  of  this  secessionist  sentiment,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  a  tendency  to  feel  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the 
turn  of  events,  rather  than  a  black  feeling  of  doom  and  despair. 
The  leading  editorial  summarized  this  attitude  succinctly:  “The 
election  is  over.  VVe  look  for  a  good  time  coming.  The  South 
seems  to  begin  to  wake  up  to  a  true  sense  of  her  danger  and 
her  interests.  Secession  is  the  sentiment  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  cotton-growing  States.  In  this  feeling  we  re¬ 
joice  to  find  that  the  Bell  men  and  Douglas  men  heartily  co¬ 
operate  with  Breckinridge  men  in  this  great  Southern  move¬ 
ment.  ...  All  honor  to  such  noble  spirits.”  Elsewhere  the  In¬ 
telligencer  anticipated  complete  cooperation  in  the  South:  “In 
a  few  months,  in  all  probability,  a  Southern  Confederacy  will 
be  formed,  public  tranquillity  restored  and  all  things  go  on 
harmoniously  and  prosperously.”* 

While  not  varying  from  the  theme  of  unified  Southern  action, 
the  Intelligencer  found  time  and  space  to  express  a  partisan  hope 
for  Georgia’s  leadership  in  the  movement.  After  lauding  the 
secessionist  platform  of  the  newly  established  Minute  Men  As¬ 
sociation  of  Fulton  County,^  the  Intelligencer  editorialized: 
“  There  is  nothing  here  to  which  a  truehearted  Southern  man  can 
object.  It  should  meet  the  cordial  support  of  every  patriot.  .  .  . 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Empire  State  of  the  South,  will  not  be  behind 
her  sister  states  of  the  South  in  the  race  for  for  [r/c]  Independ¬ 
ence  and  a  Southern  Confederacy.” 

In  a  contrast  with  the  news  and  editorial  sections,  however, 
the  advertising  of  the  Intelligencer  of  November  22  reflected 
little  of  the  troubled  times.  Such  usual  advertisements  as  those 
of  patent  medicines,  commission  merchants  (mostly  grocery 
wholesalers),  religious  journals,  and  legal  affairs  continued  to 
read  as  before.  Only  one  offered  any  indication  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties.  This  was  an  announcement  by  the  Georgia  Western  Rail¬ 
road  that 

6.  Ibid.,  Nov.  22,  Thin  Ihsup  In  the  nource  for  all  quoted  or  dted  ma¬ 

terial  In  thin  and  the  next  two  paraitraphn. 

7.  The  Minute  Men  announced  thene  almn ;  (1)  To  biinK  about  a  peaceful 
necennion  ;  (2)  to  aid  any  other  acceding  state;  (3)  to  unite  the  South  to  renlat 
“northern  aggresnlon''  and  “Federal  Power  wielded  by  a  Black  Republican  Ad- 
mlnlntratlon.’* 
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AT  A  MEETING  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held  this  day  [November 
17,  1860],  it  was 

Resolved,  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  threatening  aspect  of 
political  affairs,  and  the  consequent  stringency  in  the  money  market, 
the  Board  of  Directors  deem  it  prudent  to  postpone  the  proposed  letting 
of  Contracts  on  the  Georgia  Western  Railroad  until  March  or  April 
next.  .  .  . 

I'hc  following  issue  continued  the  trend.  The  front  page  of 
the  Intelligencer  contained  five  editorials  urging  immediate  se¬ 
cession;  three  exchange  extracts  reflecting  rife  secession  senti¬ 
ment  in  various  parts  of  the  state;  four  news  items  describing  war 
preparations,  including  militia  activities;  five  items  or  clippings 
recapitulating  last  minute  election  returns;  one  clipping  damning 
the  Nonh;  three  letters  discussing  secession;  a  report  of  the 
Georgia  Legislature  and  a  message  from  Governor  Brown,  both 
full  of  secessionist  ideas.* 

In  true  journalistic  spirit,  the  Intelligencer  sent  its  Associate 
Editor,  John  VV.  Leonard,  to  plumb  secession  sentiment  in  Florida. 
His  report,  published  on  November  29,  i860,  was  encouraging  to 
Georgia  secessionists;  it  concluded  with  these  remarks:  '"'‘Every 
county  in  Florida  is  true  as  steel,  and  in  favor  of  secession.  .  .  . 
Our  patriotic  sister,  then,  is  all  right— and,  with  us,  will  stand 
beside  South  (Carolina  in  the  proud  assertion  and  maintenance 
of  our  rights  in  a  Southern  Confederacy.”* 

1  hroughftut  December,  the  Intelligencer's  partisan  spirit  kept 
up  with  political  conditions,  viewing  with  distinct  pleasure  the 
rising  secession  sentiment  and  castigating  opponents  of  vigorous 
Southern  action.^**  The  paper  seemed  certain  that  immediate 
separation,  and  subsequent  organization  of  a  federation  of  the 
dissatisfied  Southern  states,  would  bring  calm  and  serenity  to 
the  political  situation.  A  somewhat  amusing  example  of  this 
attitude  was  shown  in  an  editorial  following  a  news  dispatch 
describing  a  slight  tremor  which  was  felt  in  Atlanta  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  January'  3,  1861:  “May  not  its  coming  and  passing 
aw  av  so  easily,  \>  ith  the  clear  and  bright  sky,  be  symbolical  of 
the  present  political  convulsion  in  the  country,  which,  in  the 
South,  will  pass  away  so  easily,  leaving  the  spotless  sky  behind? 
Its  direction,  too,  should  be  noted,  being  east  and  west.  Of  course 
the  line  of  convulsion  yvas  between  the  North  and  South.”" 

K.  Weekly  fntellii/enrer,  Nov.  29.  1860.  The  other  items  on  the  pnife  were 
a  diHeuHHlon  of  iluck  huntinf;  and  an  announcement,  “General  Mncl)«)nald  Rick." 

9.  Ibid. 

10.  Hee,  for  example,  issues  of  Dec.  6,  1860,  and  Dec.  20,  1860. 

11.  Daily  Intelligencer,  Jan.  4,  1861,  quote<l  in  Reed,  ed.,  Ilietory  of  Atlanta, 
107. 
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One  month  after  South  Carolina  seceded  from  the  Union,  the 
State  of  Georgia,  through  a  convention  in  Milledgeville,  fol¬ 
lowed  a  similar  course.’^  The  Intelligencer,  like  its  con¬ 
temporaries,  kept  an  eager  and  watchful  eye  on  the  convention 
proceedings,  and  found  the  result  “highly  gratifying.”**  Its  week¬ 
ly  issue  of  January  23,  offering  as  was  its  custom  a  day-by-day 
summary’  of  events  (from  January  17),  presents  an  interesting 
picture  of  editorial  reaction  to  the  high  tide  of  the  secession 
movement  in  Georgia.  At  the  outset,  the  Convention  was  urged 
by  the  Intelligencer  to  take  immediate  and  positive  action.  Short 
news  items  and  clippings  were  published  to  reflect  the  high 
state  of  feeling  throughout  the  country  and  especially  in  Georgia. 
Charleston,  of  course,  came  in  for  a  close  scrutiny,  and  received 
warm  approbation  for  the  attack  on  The  Star  of  the  West.  The 
hesitancy  of  the  Buchanan  administration  was  hailed  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  “chaos”  in  the  national  government.  Other  secessionist 
ideas  were  discussed:  Florida’s  secession  ordinance,  adopted 
January  9,  was  quoted  in  full,  and  held  up  as  an  example  for 
Georgia;  while  a  reader’s  speculation  on  the  possible  secession 
of  California  was  scouted  by  the  editor.*^ 

Yet  from  a  journalistic  point  of  view  it  must  be  observed  that 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  “normalcy”  in  the  pages  of  the 
Weekly  Intelligencer.  The  thirty-four  items  on  the  front  page 
of  the  issue  of  January  23,  1861,  show  an  increasing  tendency 
toward  shorter  news  stories  and  editorials,  reflecting  perhaps 
an  increasing  tension.  This  tendency,  however,  left  more  space 
to  be  filled,  and  thus  the  sm.all-interest  and  “filler”  material,  so 
important  in  calmer  years,  was  not  completely  crowded  out  by 
the  more  exciting  news  of  the  day.  For  example,  of  the  thirty- 
four  items  noted  above,  twelve  were  concerned  with  such 
routine  matters  as  the  origin  of  Mississippi’s  name.  Associate 
Editor  Leonard’s  resignation  owing  to  ill  health,  a  new  book, 
humorous  songs,  and  the  activities  of  a  New  York  swindler.*® 

Like  other  Southern  editors,  Gaulding  used  every  opportunity 
to  plug  Southern  industry,  and,  if  at  ail  possible.  Southern  su¬ 
periority  in  manufacture  of  products  formerly  imported  from  or 
through  the  North.  In  the  issue  of  January  23,  for  example, 
he  praised  the 

12.  K.  Merton  Coulter,  Oeorgia:  A  ffhort  Hittory  (Chapel  Hill,  1947),  320. 

13.  Werkly  Inteingeneer,  Jan.  23,  1861. 

14.  Ibid. 

15.  Ibid. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  CAPS  IN  ATLANTA— One  of  the  neatest  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  military  Cap  we  have  ever  seen  was  exhibited  to  us  a  few 
days  since,  at  the  Hat  Store  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Holbrook,  of  this  city.  It  was 
one  of  a  lot  made  for  a  Volunteer  Company  at  Bainbridge,  Georgia, 
and  was  made  by  Mr.  Holbrook,  expressly  for  that  company. — Mr.  H. 
is  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  Hats  and  Caps  extensively,  and  can 
make  them  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  they  can  be  made  in  Abolitiondom. 
“Patronize  home  industry  and  Southern  enterprise”  is  our  motto.i« 

Nanirally  the  Intelligencer  looked  forward  with  great  interest 
to  the  formation  of  a  Southern  Confederacy.  When  a  convention 
met  in  Montgomery  for  that  purpose  early  in  February,  the 
paper,  sure  that  its  readers  “anxiously  looked  for  news  from 
Montgomerv,”  promised  “to  give  them  the  desired  infonnation 
of  all  interesting  matters  at  the  earliest  day.”*’  This  news  was 
given  in  the  usual  piece-meal  style  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Weekly 
Intelligencer.  1  he  first  dispatch  appeared  under  a  heading,  “By 
I'l'LlXiKAPH  AND  MAIL,  The  Convention  of  the  Seceding 
States,”  and  was  date-lined  February  4,  i86i.  It  listed  the  arriving 
delegates  and  described  the  preliminary  organizational  operations. 
Further  on,  the  Intelligencer  announced  that 
We  regret  to  have  to  say  to  our  readers  that  we  have  nothing  to 
give  them  in  the  way  of  news  from  the  Congress  at  Montgomery.  .  .  . 
They  have  gone  into  secret  session.  ...  So  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we  are  open  and  avowed  secessionists — disunionists  if  you  please,  and 
we  don’t  care  who  knows  it.  .  .  .  We  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  why  news¬ 
paper  reporters  should  be  excluded.  ...  If  they  are  for  secession  and 
disunion  ...  we  see  no  good  reason  why  the  people  should  not  he  in¬ 
formed  about  it. 

Hut  the  receipt  of  good  news  from  friends  at  Montgomery 
mollified  the  Atlanta  paper.  A  report  that  “our  new  government 
will  be  in  motion  in  a  few  days,”  from  Martin  J.  Crawford 
(representing  the  Fourth  Georgia  District),  brought  forth  this 
panegyric:  “All  hail  to  the  master  builders  of  this  second  more 
glorious  temple!”  On  page  two,  the  chief  items  of  news  from 
Montgomery  reported  the  early  indications  that  Davis  and 
Stephens  would  be  provisional  executives;  and  that  a  constitution 
was  in  the  making.  On  page  three,  the  “desired  information” 
was  there  at  last: 

SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACY18 
President, 

Hon.  Jefferson  Davis 
Vice-President, 

-  Hon.  Alexander  Stephens 

in.  /bid. 

17.  Ibid..  Feb.  6.  1861. 

18.  From  a  journaliatic  point  of  ylew.  It  la  interesting  thnt  iilthough  this 
Important  headline  appears  In  the  largest  type  used  In  news  Items  frem  Novem¬ 
ber.  1860,  to  the  issue  in  question  (February  1.3,  1861),  its  size  was  exceeded 
by  that  used  for  routine  advertisements  on  the  same  page. 
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MONTGOMERY,  Feb.  9. — Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  was 
unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Confederate  States  of  North 
America,  and  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  elected  Vice-President. 

Then  the  propsed  constitution  was  quoted  for  the  benefit  of 
Intelligencer  readers.  As  for  the  officers  chosen,  the  paper  ap¬ 
proved: 

These  are  both  good  selections,  such  as  we  hope  will  meet  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  Southern  people  generally.  Davis  [isl  ...  a  gallant 
soldier.  He  has  faced  the  music  and  often  led,  where  many  were  not 
willing  to  follow.  He  has  also  proved  himself  a  statesman.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Stephens  brings  with  him  the  reputation  of  an  able  statesman — long 
tried,  and  founnd  true  and  trusty.  .  .  . 

For  the  Confederate  Constitution,  the  Intellif^encer  had  less 
praise:  “It  is,  no  doubt,  the  best  that  could  be  done  under  the 
circumstances  ami  will,  we  presume,  meet  the  approbation  of 
the  Southern  people.”’" 

Hv  late  February  the  Intellif^encer  felt  that  war  was  unavoid¬ 
able.  Commenting  on  a  bill  introduced  into  the  United  States 
Congress  to  make  state  militia  available  to  prevent  the  secession 
of  Southern  states,  the  Atlanta  paper  remarked:  “Should  the  bill 
pass,  it  would  mean  the  inauguration  of  civil  war.  .  .  .  From  all 
indications  that  we  can  see,  war  seems  inevitable,”-" 

I'he  probability  of  war  increased  with  the  inauguration  of 
I.incoln  on  March  4,  the  adoption  of  the  Confederate  Consti¬ 
tution  by  the  Congress  at  Montgomerv'  on  March  11,  and  the 
growing  tension  at  Charleston.  The  Intelligencer  found  itself 
busy  tr\’ing  to  keep  up  with  all  the  nimors  and  dispatches  that 
came  in  by  telegram  and  letter.  Vet  in  the  midst  of  this  excite¬ 
ment  the  paper  found  time  to  express  its  distrust  of  rumor.  As 
late  as  April  14,  the  day  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  Intelli¬ 
gencer  issued  an  editorial  deploring  “sensation  mongering”  in  the 
midst  of  high  tension.  But  the  next  day’s  dispatches  brought 
the  expected  news:-*  “WAR  !  !  W.AR  !  !”  cried  the  headlines, 
which  were  followed  by  accounts  of  Fort  Sumter’s  capitulation, 
speculations  as  to  the  probable  Northern  reaction,  and  especially 
the  possibility  of  Lincoln’s  calling  out  troops. 

On  .April  24,  1H61,  the  Intelligencer  announced  its  war  pro¬ 
gram.  1  he  “latest  news”  was  to  be  published,  based  on  telegraph 

Ift,  Werklv  Intelligmcrr,  Fob.  13.  1881. 

2(*.  Ibid.,  F«*h.  ‘J7,  18R1. 

‘Jl.  Koth  thU  <><iitorlal  anil  the  war  newa  were  apparenta  printed  first  In  the 
daily  eilltionx  ;  they  are  found  lii  adjolnlnic  coliiinnH  under  their  reapeetlve  datea, 
however.  In  the  Weekly  Intellifjencer,  April  17,  1861. 
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reports  from  all  points.  No  effort  was  to  be  spared  to  make  the 
paper  “at  least,  equal  to  any  paper  in  Atlanta,  in  point  of  late 
news  and  general  interest.”  An  afternoon  edition  of  the  daily 
Intelligencer  was  promised,  to  handle  special  news;  this  w'as  to 
be  available  at  one  o’clock,  at  the  “counting  rooms  of  the  In¬ 
telligencer  Office.”  Morning  editions  were  to  include  all  news 
published  in  the  preceding  afternoon  editions,  as  well  as  news 
received  up  to  midnight.  “Newsboys  can  have  their  orders 
filled,  by  applying  at  the  counting  rooms,”  the  announcement 
concluded.22 

In  spite  of  the  long  years  of  civil  war  and  its  concomitant 
publishing  problems  which  lay  ahead,  the  Intelligencer  was  to 
maintain  its  reputation  as  a  leading  Atlanta  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper.  It  was  to  weather  supply  and  personnel  shortages, 
difficulties  of  news-gathering,  and  the  extreme  austerity  faced 
during  Sherman’s  campaign  in  North  Georgia.  During  the  final 
days  of  the  siege  of  Atlanta  and  the  subsequent  occupation  of 
its  home  city,  the  Intelligencer  was  to  operate  as  a  refugee  in 
Macon.  Finally,  with  the  re-opening  of  Atlanta  to  a  more  normal 
civilian  life  under  the  occupation,  the  Intelligencer  was  to  return 
and  live  a  useful  existence  until  1871.^®  It  is  probable  that 
throughout  these  adventures,  Atlanta’s  Intelligencer  managed 
to  serve  its  public  as  ably  as  it  did  during  the  critical  period 
from  Lincoln’s  election  to  the  fall  of  Sumter— facing  the  issues 
squarely,  striving  for  accuracy,  and,  withal,  offering  an  interest¬ 
ing  newspaper. 


22.  /bid.,  April  24.  1861. 

23.  For  infomiatlon  concerninR  tbo  Atlanta  InteUigenrer  during  the  war 
jeara,  ronaiilt  the  followlnit:  Rabun  L.  Brantley.  Oeurgia  JournalUm  of  the  Civil 
War  Pvriod  (NaRhvIlle.  1929)  ;  Loiita  T.  Griffith  and  John  E.  Talmadfte.  neorgia 
Joumaliitm,  nsx  taSO  (Athena.  1951)  ;  Thnmaa  C.  Bryan.  “Confederate  Oeorifla’’ 
•  unpubllahed  doctoral  dlaaertatlon.  Duke  (Jnlveralty,  1948)  ;  and  Richard  B. 
Harwell.  “Atlanta  Publlcationa  of  the  (^vll  War."  In  Atlanta  Hi$torical  Bulletin, 
VI  (July.  1941),  165-200. 


Pharmaceutical  Conditions  and  Drug 
Supply  in  the  Confederacy 

By  Norman  H.  Franke* 

Introduciion 

In  April  of  i86i  as  the  echoes  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Sumter 
died  away,  Lincoln  proclaimed  a  naval  lockade  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  coast  line.  It  was  the  purpose  of  this  blockade  to  per¬ 
mit  the  United  States  unofficial  yet  technical  recognition  of 
the  belligerency  of  the  Confederacy,  thus  forcing  the  European 
nations  to  declare  their  neutrality,  as  well  as  preventing  the 
Confederate  States  from  Gaining  in  any  way  through  exports 
and  imports.^ 

The  South  had  three  methods  of  gaining  these  drug  imports. 
These  were:  (a)  running  of  the  blockade,  (b)  smuggling  through 
the  lines  from  the  North  and  Mexico,  and  (c)  capturing  the 
supplies  of  Northern  Armies.^  Of  these  methods,  that  of  captur¬ 
ing  supplies  from  the  Federal  troops  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
fruitful.®  The  victorious  troops  retained  the  supplies  for  their 
own  units,  but  no  records  seem  to  be  extant  that  would  permit 
any  comment  on  medical  supplies  obtained  in  this  manner. 

I.  Smuggling  through  the  Blockade 

In  theory,  the  main  source  of  supply  from  foreign  nations 
would  be  smuggling  from  Cuba  and  Mexico  via  Galveston  and 
New  Orleans  and  from  Europe  via  Charleston,  Savannah,  and 
Wilmington.^  Cuba  was,  however,  useless  as  a  base  of  opera¬ 
tions,  due  to  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever;  therefore,  Bermuda 
and  Nassau  became  the  supply  centers.  Here  the  large  ships 
from  Europe  could  unload  their  cargoes  and  the  small,  but  fast, 

•Mr.  Prankp  la  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Foundation  for  Pharmaceutical 
Education.  He  la  now  at  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Pnlveralty  of  Wiaeonain. 

1.  Taken  In  part  from  William  B.  Heaaeltine.  Thr  Hnuth  in  American  Ilintory 
(New  York.  194S),  407. 

•2.  r.  R.  Hall.  "Confederate  Medicine.”  In  Medical  Life,  XUl  (lfl.1.%),  45«. 

S.  Ibid. 

4.  Hampton  Roada  waa  uaeleaa  for  it  had  been  imme<liatel.v  occupied  by  the 
Federala.  Joseph  Jacoba.  “Some  Drug  Conditiona  During  the  War  Between  the 
States.  1801-180.1.”  In  Southern  llietorlcal  Society  Papen  (hereinafter  known 
aa  S.H.S.P.)  IXXIIl  (190.1),  103. 
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blockade  runners  could  bring  the  imports  into  Confederate 
ports.'^  Little  in  the  way  of  drugs  was  imported  from  Mexico.* 

Blockade  runners  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the  remainder 
of  the  drugs  obtained  from  without  the  Confederacy.  At  first, 
due  to  the  tremendous  coast  line  of  the  South  and  to  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Union  Navy,  the  blockade  was  purely  a  paper 
instrument.  As  the  Union  Navy  increased  in  strength,  and  ef¬ 
fected,  after  a  fashion,  a  coastal  patrol,  only  the  smaller  and 
faster  ships  dared  enter  the  Confederate  ports.  By  the  end  of 
1864,  the  blockade  became  so  effective,  and  so  many  important 
coastal  cities  were  in  Federal  hands,  that  almost  all  blockade¬ 
running  had  ceased. 

In  priority  drugs  were  third,  arms  being  first,  and  clothing 
being  second.  Nevertheless  almost  all  ships  entering  Confederate 
harbors  carried  some  drugs.’  It  is  noted  that  “During  the  last 
two  years  of  the  war,  Lee’s  Army  was  dependent  for  such  es¬ 
sential  drugs  as  chloroform,  morphine,  quinine,  blue  mass,  para- 
goric,  laudanum,  and  digitalis  almost  entirely  on  the  blockade 
runners  that  made  their  perilous  way  into  Wilmington”  and 
other  ports.*  Although  the  South  prepared  chloroform  as  an 
anesthetic,  ether  was  also  prized,  if  only  as  a  solvent.** 

Among  the  merchants  supplying  the  Confederate  government 
from  abroad  were  the  British  firms  of  Chamberlin  and  Company,** 
Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Company,**  and  Evans’  Sons*^.  Only  a 
few  figures  on  drug  imports  from  these  companies  are  available. 
These  figures,  although  interesting,  can  not  be  said  to  be  indi¬ 
cative  or  representative  of  the  total  drug  imports.  Caleb  Huse 
is  said,  however,  to  have  imported  by  March,  1862,  / 13,432  los. 

•"i.  Frank  E.  Van(Hv**r,  «!.,  Confederate  Blockade  Runninff  through  Bermuda, 
tHftl-ISHS,  Letter*  and  Cargo  Manife*t»  (Anatln,  1947),  xvll. 

0.  ('.  H.  Tebault,  "Confedorate  In  Bouthem  Practitioner  (hpre- 

Inaftpr  known  an  B.P.),  XU  (190*2),  44-r>0  (hendnafter  known  aa  Tcbault,  C.R.). 

7.  See  Norman  H.  Franko  “Official  and  Induatrlal  Aapi'Cta  of  Pharmacy 
In  the  ('onfcderacy,”  In  Georgia  Hietorical  Quarterly,  XXXVII  (1953),  177  ff. 

8.  D.  H.  Hill,  A  Hittory  of  North  Carolina  in  the  War  Rettceen  the  Btatea 
(2  voU..  lUlclKb.  1920),  I.  343. 

9.  John  W.  Mallctt,  “How  the  South  itot  Chcmlcala  Durlni;  the  War,”  In 
B.II.B.P.,  XXXI  (’.903),  102. 

10.  The  Trenholm  papers  were  not  on  microfilm  and  could  not  he  had  for 
this  thesis.  See  Vandiver,  Confederate  Blockade  Running  Through  Bermuda, 
XXVIII. 

11.  The  War  ot  the  Rebellion,  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Record*  of  the 
Union  and  Confederate  Armieg,  Government  Prlntlnjc  Office  (4  series,  70  vols., 
Washington,  1880-1901),  Fourth  Series,  II,  106  (hereinafter  known  as  O.  R,). 

12.  Drundat  H.  B.  Metcalf  of  MontRomery,  Ala.^  made  purchases  from  this 
firm,  but  (11(1  not  rr^taln  hIs  Invoices.  Jactrbs,  op.  cit.,  175 
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7(1.  worth  of  pharmaceuticals.*®  The  medicines  which  reached 
the  hands  of  the  Surgeon-General  (i.e  were  not  sold  privately) 
have  been  valued  at  $i 70,93 3.(x)  in  Confederate  currency.** 

Proper  estimates  of  the  quantities  of  drugs  brought  in  through 
the  blockade  are  difficult  to  make.  The  prices  of  drugs  were 
high  and  some  individuals  did  not  declare  for  sale  the  drugs 
run  in,  but  disposed  of  them  sub  rosa,  especially  on  government 
chartered  vessels.  Other  vessels  were  State  chartered,  but  the 
profits  generally  found  their  way  into  private  pockets.  Enter- 
pri/.ing  gentlemen  often  engaged  in  blockade  running.  One  such 
man  was  VV’illiam  A.  Swann  who  purchased  the  Maria  and  sailed 
to  Nassau,  buying  whatever  was  to  be  had  and  returning  to  the 
Confederacy.  The  difficulties  in  proper  estimates  are  further 
increased  as  drugs  were  often  listed  on  the  manifests  and  bills 
of  lading  as  “merchandise.”*®  Swann  reported  the  Maria  as  carry¬ 
ing  rum,  brandy,  and  a  small  quantity  of  drugs  without  specify¬ 
ing  either  the  quantity  or  kinds.*® 

Since  few  records  arc  available,  only  a  brief,  but  not  indicative, 
survey  can  be  made.  In  a  letter  from  I^.  Haylingcr  to  Judah  P. 
Benjamin,  mention  is  made  of  shipments  of  1,552  packages  which 
include  four  cases  of  surgical  instruments  and  one  barrel  and 
fifteen  boxes  of  medicines.*^  A  statement  from  the  Confederate 
Bureau  of  Subsistence  to  J.  A.  Seddon,  Sccrctarv'  of  War,  lists 
2,222  packages  of  medicines  received  from  Charleston  and  Wil¬ 
mington  between  November  i,  1H63  and  October  25,  1864.  For 
the  period  from  October  25,  to  December  8,  of  that  year  the 
same  report  lists  a  total  of  417  additional  packages  of  medicines.** 
In  a  report  from  the  Treasury  Department  on  January  4,  1865, 
there  were  listed  some  2,639  packages  of  medicines  as  of  October 


13  Wm.  Diamond,  ‘‘Import!  of  the  Confederate  Government  from  Europe  and 
Mexico,"  in  Journal  of  Southrm  llintory,  VI  (1!>4(»),  -lyC ;  O.K..  Fourth  Serlea, 
I,  10»8:  II,  asa. 

14.  Hill,  Ilintory  of  Sorth  Carolina,  I,  a90. 

l.’i,  Vandlv4T,  ronftJrratr  Ulorkaite  Itunning  Through  Hrrmudn,  109-148. 

lit.  The  Sw'iinn  paiMTs  fall  into  the  Baine  entecory  aa  the  Trenholm  pa|)er« 
(aee  note  1*2  ahovet.  For  further  infomintlon  on  tiKoie  papera  aee  K.  A.  Hanna, 
‘‘Incidenta  of  the  ('onftolerate  llolckniie,"  in  Journal  of  Southrm  Uiulorp.  Xt, 
(1‘,t4.'i),  ‘219,  The  typical  (’aptalna  of  privately  owned  runnem,  their  methoda, 
and  ailventurea  ar)>  exempiifieii  by  the  fahuloiia  anil  colorful  I'ohiirt  I'niiha, 
AuiruHtUH  Charlea  Hobar*-Hampilen,  Poat-Captain,  Royal  Navy,  retired;  Admiral, 
Turkloh  Navy.  For  want  of  adventure,  Hobart  Paaba  retired  from  the  Royal 
Navy  and  became  captain  of  a  blockade  runner.  He  made  elirhteen  runa  throut:h 
the  blockade  without  once  aufferini;  rapture.  .\n  Intereatlntt  account  of  the 
Paaha  and  a  shipment  of  Cockla'  Pllla  may  be  found  In  Hobart  Paaha,  .Xdmlral, 
8ketche$  of  my  Life  (New  York,  1887),  104;  aee  alao  F,  B.  C,  Bradlee,  Blockade 
Running  during  the  Civil  War  and  the  Effect  on  Land  and  Water  Traneporta- 
tion  of  the  Confntrracy  i  Salem,  Maaa.,  I',f2.'>),  417;  it.R.,  Fourth  Series,  III,  9.30. 

17.  O.R..  Fourth  Series.  I,  89.’>. 

18.  Bradlee,  Blockade  Running,  417. 
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26,  1H64  brought  in.’*  A  statement  in  the  official  records  lists 
as  of  December  16,  1864,  for  the  port  of  Wilmington  seventy 
cases,  eight  casks,  three  kegs,  and  one  bag  of  assorted  chemicals, 
one  bottle  of  mercury,  and  ten  barrels  of  alcohol;  and  for  the 
port  of  Charleston  seventy-two  barrels  of  alcohol  and  one  case 
of  bismuth.’’*  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  no  specifications  as 
to  quantities  or  kinds  of  drugs  were  made.”’  On  the  present 
page,  however,  there  is  a  chart  which  represents  a  survey  of 
seventy-five  cargo  manifests  from  Nassau  between  April,  1862 
and  April,  1865.””  In  this  survey,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  there 
is  no  way  to  take  into  account  such  drugs  as  might  have  been 
labeled  as  “merchandise.” 

Table  of  the  Survey  of  Cargo  Manifests 
The  items  and  quantities  below  represent  a  survey  of  seventy- 
five  cargo  manifests  from  ships  arriving  in  Confederate  ports  be¬ 
tween  April,  1862,  and  April,  1865. 


ITEM 

QUANTITIES 

Acids,  assorted, 

26  carboys,  52  cases. 

Alcohol  (Beverage) 

344  barrels,  90  casks,  3,509  cases,  295 
boxes,  2  kegs,  10  quarts,  1  Jug,  58  demi¬ 
johns. 

Alcohol  (plain) 

157  barrels,  56  casks. 

Alum 

10  barrels. 

Arsenic  (Trloxlde) 

3  kegs. 

Bay  Rum 

8  boxes. 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda 

240  kegs. 

Borax 

1  case. 

Calomel 

5  cases. 

Copper  Sulfate 

3  barrels,  6  casks. 

Ferrous  Sulfate 

174  barrels. 

Phosphorous 

1  case. 

Potassium  Iodide 

2  cases. 

Salt 

6  barrels,  500  bushels,  23  cases, 

11,038  sacks. 

Sodium  Carbonate 

669  kegs. 

Soda  ash  (Crude  lye) 

220  casks. 

Sugar 

2,161  barrels,  2  casks,  7  tierces. 

Sulphur 

60  barrels. 

19.  J.  B.  Jonea,  A  Rebel  B’or 

20.  O  R.,  Fourth  .Serlea,  III. 

Clerk’ll  Diary  (2  vols..  New  York,  1935),  11,  375. 
955-58. 

21.  War  pr^ventPil  many  rworda  from  bpinir  made. 

22.  For  a  review  of  a  repreaentative  portion  of  the  Bermnda  and  Naaaaa 
Carico  manifeata  aee  Vandiver,  Confederate  Blockade  Running  Through  Bermuda, 
109  148. 
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Another  source  of  information  on  drug  impons  is  that  of  the 
records  of  the  New  York  Prize  Court.  Those  vessels  running 
the  blockade  that  were  captured  were  taken  to  New  York,  their 
cargos  sold,  and  the  profits  divided  among  the  captors,^®  One  case 
which  attained  importance  in  international  law  was  that  of  the 
ship  Peterhojfy  captured  on  February  25,  1863  by  the  U.  S.  S. 
Vanderbilt.  This  ship  carried  a  cargo  of  harness,  boots,  blankets, 
and  medicines.^^  When  a  complete  investigation  of  the  records 
of  the  Court  are  made,  bills  of  lading  and  lists  of  items  sold  may 
be  indicative  of  the  imports  in  general. 

Numerous  problems  arose  in  the  process  of  blockade  run¬ 
ning.  A  typical  case  touching  on  these  general  problems  is  that 
of  the  Ella  and  Annie,  F.  N.  Bonneau,  Master.'^®  In  a  letter  to 
agent  Bourne  from  Major  Smith  Stansbury,  Commander  of  St. 
Georges’  Confederate  Ordnance  Depot,  on  August  17,  1864, 
Stansbury  requested  the  ship  be  loaded  at  Mrs.  Todd’s  wharf 
with,  among  other  articles,  twenty  carboys  of  nitric  acid,  ten 
carboys  each  of  sulfuric  acid  and  crude  hydrochloric  acid,  one 
case  of  gum  shellac,  and  five  cases  of  surgical  instruments.  On 
September  14,  the  Ella  and  Annie,  bring  pursued  by  a  Yankee 
man-of-war,  fled  to  Sr.  Georges.  On  the  21st  of  the  month  the 
ship  started  on  her  voyage  again,  but  a  storm  arose,  during 
which  the  nitric  acid  was  thrown  overboard  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  ship,  and  the  ship  was  forced  to  return  to  port.  In  a 
caustic  letter  to  Major  Walker,  Stansbury  complains  in  part, 
“If  Captain  Bonneau  had  taken  the  same  interest  [as  I],  I  am 
satisfied  that  his  Steamer  could  have  left  a  week  earlier  than  it 
did,  and  escaped  the  storm  and  consequent  damage.  ...  In  the 
meantime  Captain  Bonneau  beguiled  his  time  in  Hamilton  twelve 
miles  distant.”  It  was,  indeed,  one  thing  to  load  a  ship,  but  an¬ 
other  to  have  it  arrive  safely  in  a  Confederate  harbor. 

Those  drugs  from  the  runners  which  reached  the  hands  of 
the  government  were  checked  and  analyzed  in  the  government- 
operated  laboratories.  Phannacist  Mohr  who  was  in  charge  of 
such  work  in  Mobile  wrote,  “The  latter  [quinine],  under 
French  label  and  seal,  was,  throughout,  highly  adulterated.”*® 

23.  For  a  review  of  the  actlvltlea  of  the  New  York  Prl7,e  Court  aee  M.  U. 
RohiiiHon,  An  Introduction  to  the  /’opera  of  the  Neui  York  Prize  Court,  18S/- 
JHS5  (New  York.  1!)45),  53-90. 

24.  Hanna,  op.  rit.,  223-224. 

25.  Vandiver.  Confederate  Blockade  Running  Through  Bermuda,  9fi. 

2t$.  Pharmacrutitche  Runduhau,  V.  No.  2,  10.  Feb.  1887.  Tranidated  from 
the  German  otifcinal. 
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This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Confederacy  also  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  foreign  merchants. 

The  drugs  not  under  government  contract  or  on  the  list  of 
terns  to  be  monopolized  for  the  armed  forces  were  sold  at  public 
auction.  Those  druggists  near  the  seacoast  had  an  opportunity 
to  keep  themselves  well  supplied  with  some  drugs,  but  those 
druggists  from  the  towns  in  the  interior  suffered  greatly,  for 
it  was  impossible  to  make  the  long  trip  and  tranship  the  pharma¬ 
ceuticals.-’  Early  in  the  war  wholesalers  like  Haviland,  Steven¬ 
son  and  Company  of  Charleston  and  Fisher  and  Heinitsh  of 
Columbia,  could  procure  the  smuggled  drugs  for  resale.^”  Some 
druggists  boasted  of  the  freshness  of  their  drugs  bv  advertising 
the  source  of  their  products.  Philip  Weinman  of  Charleston 
ran  advertisements  in  the  local  newspapers  calling  attention  to  his 
blue  mass  pills  brought  in  from  the  ships  Banshee  and  Sirius.^ 

Auctioneers  and  speculators  soon  controlled  the  drug  imports 
by  contracting  with  the  captains  or  owners  of  the  runners  for 
the  resale  of  their  cargos.  Such  auctioneers  dealing  in  drugs 
were  R.  A.  Pringle  of  1 37  Meeting  Street  in  Charleston  and  J.  A. 
Enslow  also  of  that  city.®**  As  the  blockade  tightened,  less  of 
these  drug  items  appeared  in  the  Confederacy  and  some  of  these 
auctioneers  closed  their  doors.®’ 

There  are  conflicting  reports  as  to  the  importance  of  block¬ 
ade  running  in  relieving  the  drug  shortage.  It  has  been  often 
said  bv  surgeons  that  there  was  rarely  a  shortage  of  chloroform, 
quinine,  and  morphine,®®  but  Surgeon  Taylor  summed  up  the 
situation  best  when  he  wrote,  “Normally  we  were  short  of  medi¬ 
cines,  and,  generally,  they  were  of  commoner  kinds.  At  times, 
however,  we  were  well  supplied,  and  with  excellent  prepara¬ 
tions.  These  times  would  be  when  captures  had  been  made, 
or  medicines  of  Northern  or  European  manufacture  had  come 
through  the  blockade.”®® 

117.  It  was  moHt  dlffloult  to  procure  peraonal  or  freight  rail  tranaportatlon 
aa  the  goTernment  held  priority  and  wna  forever  declaring  freight  enihargoa. 
The  ImpreiiHment  hy  the  milltnrv  of  horHea  alao  made  an  overland  Journey  by 
wagon  Imponalble ;  aee  alao  Jac<'h,  op.  rit.,  105. 

■JS.  ('harleaton  Urrr.ury,  April  20,  1801. 

20.  ('harleaton  Mercury,  June  15,  1H03;  New  Orleana  Daily  Delta,  June  5, 
1802;  Richmond  Daily  Dmpatch,  .March  14,  1803,  .March  22,  1804;  .Mobile  Daily 
Tribune,  Auguat  11.  1804. 

30.  After  December,  1804,  auch  ada  diaappear. 

31.  ('harleaton  Mercury,  June  3.  1802. 

32.  Francla  T.  Miller,  ed..  The  Photographic  HUtory  o/  the  Civil  War  (10 
voia..  New  York,  1912),  VI 1,  244. 

33.  W.  R.  Blanton,  Medicine  in  Virginia  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Klcb- 
mond,  1933),  278. 
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Official  reports  also  seem  to  indicate  the  accuracy  of  Taylor’s 
statement.  Purveyor  Spottswood  in  writing  his  report  to  Secre¬ 
tary  S.  R.  Mallory  on  April  28,  1864,  said. 

In  the  purveyor’s  department,  a  full  and  ample  supply  of  medicines, 
bospitai  stores,  surgical  instruments,  etc.,  have  been  furnished  for  the 
use  of  ali  the  stations  and  vessels  of  the  Navy,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  keep  up  this  supply  from  England,  via  Bermuda,  from 
whence  there  has  been  received  a  valuable  assortment  of  medical  stores 
within  the  last  month.34 

[And  again  in  a  report  to  Maliory  on  November  1,  Spottswood  wrote]. 

It  affords  me  much  satisfaction  to  repeat  that  by  the  operation  of 
the  purveyor’s  department,  an  ampie  supply  of  medicines,  instruments, 
and  everything  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  sick  has  been  furnished  up 
to  the  present  time,  but  owing  to  the  strict  blockade  of  the  seacoast 
and  harbors  of  the  Confederacy,  rendering  it  impossible  now  to  pro¬ 
cure  medical  supplies  from  abroad,  I  fear  that  there  will  necessarily 
be  much  difficulty  in  procuring  many  valuable  articles  soon  required 
for  the  use  of  the  sick.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  procure  a  large 
supply,  but  in  vain,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  supply  of  cotton 
in  the  hands  of  the  Navy  agents  at  the  port  of  Wilmington  cannot  be 
sent  to  Bermuda  to  purchase  more  or  to  pay  for  the  medicines  that 
have  been  received.35 

These  statements  would  seem  to  indicate  that  by  the  end  of  1864 
the  South  was  facing  a  very  acute  shortage  of  medical  supplies. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  boasts  of  the  naval  medical 
purveyor  mav  not  generally  reflect  the  prevailing  conditions, 
for  the  Naval  Department  was  rather  small. 

II.  Smuggling  through  the  Lines 

Smuggling  drugs  through  the  lines  from  the  North  also  ac¬ 
counted  for  some  of  the  non-indigenous  remedies  found  in  the 
Confederacy,  for  the  story  is  told  that  many  drugs  in  Con¬ 
federate  hospitals  had  Philadelphia  (and  other  cities’)  labels  on 
the  containers.^®  This  is  understandable  when  it  is  considered 
that  by  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  was  authorized  to  license  agents  to  trade  with  the  “insurg¬ 
ents,’  whenever  it  was  deemed  profitable  to  the  Northern  armies 
in  the  field.  And  it  is  often  said  that  Lincoln  “closed  his  eyes,” 
as  it  were,  to  the  sales  of  drugs  to  the  Confederacy.  The  govern¬ 
ment  at  Richmond  was,  however,  opposed  to  such  transactions.®’ 
Since  medicines  were  considered  contraband  of  war,  some 


34.  OffMal  Rfcordt  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Vaviet  In  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  (2  8prte«,  30  vol*.,  WaihlOKtun.  1894-1927),  Second  Serlea,  II.  *>47 
(hereinafter  known  aa  OJt.S.t. 

35.  Ibid.,  759  60. 

36.  M.  L.  Maraball,  “Medicine  In  the  Confederacy,"  In  Bulletin  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Library  Antoeiation,  XXX  (1942),  279-80. 

37.  Hall,  op.  cit.,  494. 
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people  in  the  North  felt  such  an  act  an  injustice,  particularly 
business  men  and  the  cotton  interests.  It  is  known  that  Dr. 
Gardener,  at  the  1863  convention  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  suggested  that  medicinal  agents  be  removed  from 
the  contraband  list,  but  he  was  hissed  from  the  hall  for  his 
pains.^** 

For  a  while  another  form  of  smuggling  existed.  This  consisted 
of  a  guarantee  by  the  Adams  F.xpress  Company^*  of  the  delivery 
to  any  Confederate  Post  Office  of  any  quantity  of  quinine 
placed  in  an  envelope.  The  fee  for  this  service  was  two  dollars; 
a  profitable  practice  that  was  soon  ordered  discontinued.*® 

It  is  often  said  that  “a  great  deal  of  medicines  were  brought 
through  the  Union  Lines;  the  stories  of  smuggled  drugs  are 
legion.”**  The  stories  may  well  be  legion,  but  documented  evi¬ 
dence  of  such  activity  is  rather  rare.*^  Unfortunately,  hearsay 
combined  with  over-active  imagination  has  been  responsible  for 
myths  so  powerful  that  some  have  even  been  incorporated  in 
the  official  records.**  Many  vague  tales  are  found  which,  in 
reality,  arc  meaningless.  The  most  frequent  of  such  statements 
are  that  opium,  quinine,  and  other  such  drugs  were  smuggled 
out  of  occupied  Corinth  in  hoop-skirts  and  boots,**  and  that 
ladies  in  the  District  of  Columbia  put  drugs  in  petticoat  hems 
and  passed  between  the  lines.*® 

A  typical  account  of  smuggling  along  the  Mississippi  River 
is  recorded  by  Dr.  Edwards  of  Abbeville,  La.,  who  wrote  that 
his  father,  in  1863,  was  detailed  from  Wright’s  Arkansas  Cavalrv' 
to  get  quinine,  calomel,  and  opium.  The  man  crossed  the  River 
at  Greenville  and  rode  by  horse  and  buggy  to  Canton  for  the 


:{K.  Marahall,  op.  cit.,  280. 

39.  It  in  of  inteD-nt  that  the  Southern  branch  of  Adamn  Espreaa  Company 
wan  bought  by  the  branch  manafrer,  Henry  B.  Plant,  and  renamed  the  Southern 
Exprenn  Company  (Bradlee,  Blorkdr  Kunnitig,  313).  This  (.'ompany  rendered 
valuable  nervlce  to  the  men  enKai:e<l  on  both  niden  by  carrying  packairea  free 
of  charite  includliiK  medlcinen  to  the  noldiera  and  prinonem,  G.  IL  Smith,  Life 
of  Henry  R.  Plant  (New  York,  1808).  !53  66. 

40.  Proiit,  W.  A.,  "Some  Medicinal  Subntancen  Employed  b.v  the  South  in  the 
War  Between  the  Staten,"  in  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  VIII  (1031),  337. 

41.  Quoted  from  Diamond,  op.  cit.,  406. 

42.  Dr.  William  B.  Ilt^nneltine,  in  a  pemonal  interview,  ntated  that  bin 
grandfather,  a  wentern  Virginia  phyniclan,  often  and  with  no  difficulty  drove 
cronn  the  Potomac  River,  purebaned  medical  nuppllen  ij  Maryland,  and  returned. 
Such  action  wan  connldered  common-place  and  of  no  import.  It  la  no  wonder 
that  recordn  are  lackliiK. 

43.  The  battle  on  Lookout  Mountain  never  took  place,  but  ao  forceful  wan 
the  legend  that  it  baa  been  written  up  and  added  to  the  official  rebellion  re- 
corda. 

44.  C.  Kendrick.  "Indlfrenoua  Planta  uaed  by  the  Southern  People  an  Medicinea 
Durlnft  the  War.”  in  fi.P..  XX.XI  (1009),  5.34. 

45.  Photographic  Ilittory,  VH,  240-41. 
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drugs.  Upon  his  return  it  was  discovered  that  the  river  was  too 
high  to  swim  across.  He  placed  the  supplies  in  a  broken  canoe 
and  managed  to  recross  at  night.^®  It  will  be  noted  that  the  full 
name  of  the  man,  his  rank,  the  quantities  and  full  list  of  the 
supplies  and  the  prices  paid  and  currency  used  are  not  included, 
nor  is  the  date  or  frequency  of  such  trips. 

Another  interesting  account  with  the  same  inadequate  styling 
is  told  by  Dr.  Daniel,  a  Confederate  surgeon.  When  returning 
to  his  post  through  occupied  territory,  Daniel  chanced  upon  a 
druggist  named  Giles  in  Covington  w'ho  had  twenty  bottles 
two-thirds  full  of  chloroform  hidden  in  the  false  bottom  of  a 
box;  hence  overlooked  by  the  Federals.  Since  they  were  not 

?|uite  full,  Giles  charged  $250.00  for  the  lot  and  received  Con- 
ederate  currency  in  payment.  Upon  his  return,  Daniel  found 
the  bottles  to  contain  one  pound  each,  and  received  from  the 
district  medical  purveyor  a  total  of  $3,000.00  in  Confederate 
currency.^’ 

Many  people  engaged  in  smuggling,  but  few  made  a  business 
of  it;  therefore,  few  records  exist.  The  professional  smugglers 
were,  for  the  most  part,  unscrupulous  peddlers  and  vendors  of 
shady  character.  These  camp-following  merchants  passed  freely 
between  the  lines  with  Lincoln’s  sanction  and  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Confederacy,  for  they  also  carried  information.  Both  the 
well-meaning  people  and  profit-seeking  vendors  were  often  re¬ 
sponsible  for  tragic  errors.  Pharmacist  Mohr  of  Mobile,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  examine  these  drugs  reported,  “Among  the  drugs 
smuggled  into  the  interior  and  over  the  border  [state  borders 
implied]  under  all  possible  disguises  and  methods  of  conceal¬ 
ment,  confusions  occurred  rather  often  between  quinine  sul¬ 
phate  and  morphine  sulphate,  frequently  resulting  in  harm  in  the 
hospitals.”^” 

Drugs  were  not  the  only  medico-pharmaceutical  products 
that  wxre  scarce  and  occasionally  smuggled.  Surgical  instruments 
and  medical  texts  were  also  classed  as  contraband  of  war.^*  The 


in.  .Suri;p<in  PottR  wan  alao  <>n(rafr<>(l  in  BmuirelinR  alonR  the  MliiHiHHipi>l  River 
until  he  waa  or<Jere<1  to  dealat ;  for  it  waa  tbouKht  undesirable  to  trade  with 
the  oecupie<l  South,  Hall.  op.  cit.,  494. 

47.  F.  R.  Itanlel,  RccolUctionn  of  a  liebrl  Surgeon  and  other  Sketrhee  (Auatin, 
1HH9).  115-18. 

48.  PharmaerutUehe  Kundehau,  V,  10. 

40.  S.  E.  I.,ewia,  "Doctor  Samuel  I*.  Moore,  the  SurReon-Oeneral  of  the  Con- 
f)-derate  Statea,  A  BloRraphiral  Sketch,"  In  SJi.S.P.,  XXIX  (1901),  270. 
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lack  of  medical  texts  in  the  Confederacy  was  appalling.'**  Rather 
than  depend  upon  importing  or  smuggling,  the  government  re¬ 
quested  I3r.  (Chisolm  to  write  a  manual  of  military  surgery.  His 
work  served  the  Southern  physicians  well  throughout  the  war. 
Such  was  the  demand  for  texts,  however,  that  Ericksen’s  Surgery 
was  once  purchased  for  one  ounce  of  quinine  sulphate,  worth 
at  least  loo  Confederate  dollars.®* 

An  additional  effort  was  made  to  supplement  the  text,  con¬ 
centrating  on  pertinent  subjects,  in  the  form  of  a  medical  journal. 
Noted  surgeons  contributed  articles  dealing  with  personal  ex¬ 
periences.  Only  four  issues  in  1863  of  this  Confederate  States 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  made  their  appearance.  The  eight- 
page  paper  was  published  by  Ayres  and  Wade  in  Richmond,  but 
the  paper  shortage  and  other  internal  conditions  soon  caused  its 
discontinuance.®^ 


.%().  J.  Julian  ('taiadlni,  .4  Manual  of  Military  Hurgery  (3rd  rd..  Columbia,  S. 
C.,  1864).  Introduction. 

•11.  Miller,  ed..  Photographic  Hi»tory,  VII,  248. 

!i2.  The  aubxcrlptlon  rate  waa  $10.01)  per  .vear.  Hall,  op.  cit.,  4.')9.  8ee  alao 
lHat>el  Stevenaon,  Viba  ftympoiia.  III,  848-910. 
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THE  LETTER  BOOK  OF  GENERAL  JAMES  JACKSON, 

1788-1796 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Lilla  M.  Hawks* 

Part  II 

Sib  Since  my  last  writing  to  your  Excellency  I  have  visited  the  Fron¬ 
tiers  of  Effingham  and  Burke  the  former  of  which  Is  In  a  defenceless 
state  for  near  eighty  miles,  the  Inhabitants  having  generally  removed 
to  the  North  side  of  Ogeeche  and  from  the  small  respite  we  have  had 
from  Indian  depredation  the  few  remaining  much  of  their  Guard,  and 
the  Stations  and  Scouts  neglected.  I  judged  that  If  the  Enemy  should 
make  another  Irruption  that  so  unprepared  a  State  would  have  a  bad 
effect  &  ordered  the  posts  mentioned  In  General  Morrisons  Letter  to 
me  a  Copy  of  which  I  Inclosed  your  Excellency  to  be  Immediately 
Garrisoned,  my  Judgement  was  not  Improper  for  last  Monday  Morning 
{1  Mr  Tomberlin  who  planted  a  crop  on  Canoochle  having  crossed  that 
River,  was  on  his  return  waylayed  by  Two  Indians,  who  to  draw  his 
Attention  grunted  like  Hoggs;  the  Effect  was  as  they  wished.  Tom- 
berlln  baited  &  a  Gun  snapped  at  him,  he  then  discovered  the  Indians 
&  jumped  to  a  Tree  when  putting  his  head  to  its  side  to  take  another 
look  at  them  a  Ball  was  shot  through  his  Hatt  close  to  his  Temples, 
bis  dodging  made  the  Indian  suppose  him  dropped  who  ran  to  toma¬ 
hawk  &  scalp  him.  Tomberlin  perceived  him  &  let  him  advance  to 
within  Ten  steps  when  he  fired  at  the  Indian  who  dropped  his  Gun 
put  both  hands  to  his  Belly  and  bent  himself  almost  double.  Tomberlin 
is  celebrated  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  resolution  and  one  of  the  best 
marksmen  in  that  County  he  says  he  fired  at  his  Belly;  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  his  being  severely  wounded  if  not  killed;  the  other 
Indian  having  his  Gun  loaded  k  Tomberllns  Rifle  empty,  he  was 
obliged  to  run  for  the  Log  he  crossed  the  River  on  &  whilst  on  it  was 
fired  at  by  the  other  Indian  who  shot  him  in  the  side  very  slightly. 
I  went  some  distance  from  my  rout  in  towards  the  River  to  see  him 
but  he  was  gone  from  home;  his  Wife  shewed  me  the  split  shirt  he 
had  on  which  was  shot  through  and  the  holes  answered  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  wound.  I  examined  a  little  boy  who  was  there  at  work 
with  him  particularly  his  account  corresponded;  he  beard  the  Indians 
4b  the  Guns  but  did  not  see  the  Savages  or  the  Guns  fired  being  on 

*Mr8.  Hawpii  Is  Director  of  the  Georgia  Illstnrlral  Soripty. 
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this  side  the  River.  Tomberlin  he  says  was  very  bloody  when  he  got 
over.  I  took  the  necessary  steps  to  overtake  the  party  by  ordering 
scouts  in  different  directions,  but  I  belive  they  have  failed  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  being  in  the  spot  &  giving  those  directions  prevented  the  alarm 
from  being  as  mischievous  as  it  otherwise  might  have  proved  &  Tom- 
berlins  conduct  with  the  General  belief  of  his  having  killed  the  Indian 
has  had  a  good  Effect. 

The  Stations  South  of  Ogechee  which  I  have  thought  necessary  to 
establish  on  the  Effingham  &  Burke  Frontier  are  1st.  at  the  Lake 
Situate  in  Washington  County  below  tbe  old  Town  some  distance. 

This  is  a  cover  to  Burke  the  Inhabitants  of  which  on  the  North  Side 
of  Ogechee  at  the  time  General  Morrison  wrote  me  broke  for  four 
or  five  Miles  in  and  some  of  them  not  yet  returned.  The  Settlers  on 
the  Forks  of  the  Ohoopies  having  left  their  homes,  leaving  this  part 
of  Burke  open  to  the  Nation.  16  miles  Down  at  Lewis’s  is  another 
post  &  a  good  Blockhouse  in  Effingham.  At  Measles’s  Ferry  also 
I  do  not  like  the  Ground  yet  on  account  of  its  being  a  principal  cross¬ 
ing  place  a  third,  a  Fourth  at  Richardsons  and  a  Fifth  at  Drury 
Jones’s,  all  to  be  Garrisoned  from  Burke.  A  Sixth  Post  at  Captn.  Stephen 
Mills’s  ten  miles  out  towards  Canoochie  a  Seventh  at  James  Thomas’s 
plantation  on  Belchers  Mill  Creek,  an  Eighth  at  Major  Nlchels 
15  Miles  from  Ogeechee  River  and  a  Ninth  at  Birds  Mill.  I  have 
ordered  Blockhouses  to  be  built  at  each  of  them  on  the  principles  of 
your  General  order  and  to  he  Garrisoned  as  hereby  Pointed  out,  I  hope 
to  meet  your  approbation. 

Could  Forage  and  Provisions  be  procured  on  the  Alatamaha  a  very 
Considerable  saving  might  be  made,  and  the  Frontier  Settlers  be  much 
better  Secured  by  establishing  Blockhouses  on  that  river  at  about  every 
ten  or  twelve  miles  distance.  Forage  would  be  wanted  for  five  or  six 
Horsemen  at  each  Station  for  the  purpose  of  Scouting  to  the  Posts 
next  them  &  pursue  on  the  Indian  trail  when  discovered.  Eight  or 
Nine  of  these  Posts  would  be  equal  to  the  twenty  now  necessary  for 
the  Division,  seven  In  Liberty  two  In  Glynn  one  In  Camden,  altho 
two  are  Established  by  the  Inhabitants,  one  one  [sic]  in  Chatham, 
Argeyle  to  Quiet  the  Inhabitants  who  march  from  the  County  four  in 
Effingham  as  before  pointed  out,  to  be  Garrisoned  by  that  County 
four  more  in  Effingham  &  one  in  Washington  Garrisoned  by  Burke. 

Near  2  o’clock 

I  have  this  moment  reed,  by  Mr  King  yonr  Order  relative  to  the 
Establishing  another  Blockhouse  in  the  Vicinity  of  Beards  Bluff,  an 
order  which  fatigued  as  as  [sic]  my  Horses  are  I  shall  set  off  tomor¬ 
row  or  next  day  to  put  In  Execution.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  the  more 
of  those  Posts  on  the  Alatamaha  tbe  Better.  I  think  of  Placing  it  at 
Oswalds  Bluff  about  ten  Miles  below  Beards  Bluff  where  the  Party 
who  stole  Smiths  Negroes  ft  killed  Gerardeaux  crossed. 
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Near  4  o’Clock 

I  have  been  once  more  impeded  in  the  progress  of  my  Letter  by 
your  own  Communication  of  the  12th.  by  express  relative  to  Geni. 
Twiggs  march  over  the  Oconee. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  and  highly  as  I  respect  your  Excellency  my 
mention  of  it  I  hope  will  be  pardoned,  that  some  general  Plan  was  not 
adopted  &  ordered  into  execution,  &  a  few  [?]  Communication  of  that 
important  subject  made.  My  abilities  I  place  out  of  the  Question.  My 
old  Friends  Clarke  &  Twiggs  under  whom  I  have  with  pleasure  Served, 

I  shall  not  hesitate  to  declare  superior  to  myself,  but  surely  if  co¬ 
operation  was  the  object  the  small  talent  of  myself  &  the  cooperation 
of  my  Division  might  have  been  consulted,  and  might  have  deserved 
so  much  of  your  Excellencys  attention  as  a  communication  under  your 
hand  of  your  real  intentions. 

I  have  never  failed  in  my  Duty  to  you  in  Communication.  This  day 
for  the  first  time  I  have  been  Honored  with  your  Excellencys  Signa¬ 
ture,  at  too  late  an  hour  to  Cooperate  any  way  material.  Your  Excel¬ 
lency  may  probably  think  me  too  free.  I  will  be  candid  to  say  I  have 
thought  your  Excellency  too  reserved.  Your  orders  have  been,  &  always 
shall  be  my  guide,  but  orders  I  expect,  to  justify  myself,  as  no  Doubt 
Major  Genl.  Twiggs  possesses. 

On  my  tour  up  the  North  side  of  Ogeechee  expecting  orders.  I  tried 
the  Captains  as  I  rode  along  how  many  Horsemen  in  each  Company 
could  be  procured;  they  were  few.  No  c[r]ops  last  year  &  poor  Horses, 
but  timely  Notice  and  orders  might  have  procured  as  many  as  would  at 
least  have  formed  a  division. 

I  shall  move  immediately  to  Liberty,  &  cause  such  proceedings  to 
take  place  as  I  may  suppose  will  induce  the  parties  of  Indians  near 
the  Alatamaha  to  suppose  an  intended  march  from  this  Quarter. 

I  am  Sir  with  the  Highest  respect 

Your  Excellencys  Obedt.  Servt. 

Jas.  Jackson 
Major  Genl.  1st.  Division 

Savannah  June  15th  1793 

Sib  Ry  this  conveyance  you  will  receive  a  proportion  of  the  Publlck 
Arms  allotted  for  my  Division.  You  will  please  to  forward  to  me  a 
receipt  for  them  by  the  first  opportunity. 

I  wish  to  hear  from  you  respecting  the  situation  of  your  County  1c 
to  have  a  return  of  all  the  Men  who  have  been  on  duty  since  the 
Alarm. 

I  am  Sir 
Yr 

Capt  Johnston  or 

Commg  Officer  of  Camden  County  Militia 
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Savannah  June  18th  1793 

Dkak  Coi,  I  wrote  you  hy  Capt  Brownson  on  Friday  last,  since  which 
I  have  received  one  or  two  letters  from  you  of  an  old  date  inclosing 
returns  Ac.  By  a  General  Order  of  the  7th  instant  I  am  directed  to 
cause  a  Blockhouse  to  he  built  on  the  Alatamaha  in  the  vicinity  of 
Beards  Bluff  &  another  between  Le  Contes  &  that  River  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Sapelo  Settlement.  I  shall  order  a  Field  Officers  com¬ 
mand  from  Chatham  to  your  assistance.  Do  get  your  Horse  in  order 
we  shall  want  them  to  look  at  the  ground.  I  wish  you  to  think  of  a 
proper  spot;  the  thought  struck  me  that  Oswalds  bluff,  I  mean  on 
this  side  would  be  as  good  as  any  but  I  shall  not  decide  until  I  see 
you  as  you  are  best  acquainted  with  the  grounds  &  crossing  places 
on  the  River. 

Inclosed  is  the  Division  Order  of  yesterday  relative  to  it  &  I  beg 
you  to  see  Messrs  Files  Couper  &  Mullryne  Agents  for  the  Contractor 
that  everything  may  be  in  readiness  for  if  the  Troops  gone  over  the 
Oconee  should  be  unfortunate  &  we  know  not  events  every  exertion 
for  your  County  will  be  required.  I  have  however  great  hopes  of  their 
success  but  we  must  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  I  will  be  out  sometime 
this  Week  as  soon  as  I  can  get  the  Men  here  in  a  train  for  marching. 

I  am  &c. 

You  had  as  well  furnish  agreeably  to  Brigade  Orders  Major  Thomp¬ 
son  with  a  copy  of  your  returns;  it  does  not  Interfere  so  far  with 
my  orders. 

GE-NTfi-EMK-.N]  I  inclose  you  a  Division  Order  of  this  day  which  I  re¬ 
quest  your  immediate  attention  to.  I  expect  the  Chatham  Militia  to 
be  at  Captain  Saunders  on  Tuesday  next  &  that  they  will  cross  Ogeeche 
Ferry  on  Monday. 

I  am  Gentlemen 
Yr  Most  Obedt  Servt 
Jas  Jackson 

Major  Genl  Ist  Division 
Georgia  Militia 

Savannah  June  17tb  1793 
Mr  S  Files  A  Agents  for 
the  Contractor 

Sir  Inclosed  is  a  letter  recommended  to  my  care  which  I  believe  to 
be  from  Liberty  County,  as  I  know  not  but  it  may  be  of  publick  con¬ 
sequence  I  send  it  w[lltfh]  this  by  the  post. 

Yr  Orders  of  the  27th  June  A  your  communication  of  the  22d  came 
to  my  hand  on  Saturday  last.  The  former  I  shall  obey  as  soon  as  I 
possibly  can  get  the  returns  in  from  the  2d  Brigade  A  the  Glyn  A 
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Camden  Regts  of  the  1st  Brigade  of  my  division  with  respect  to  the 
lessening  the  numbers  of  the  men  on  duty  your  communication  men¬ 
tions  until  further  hostilities  commence,  this  has  happened.  In  the 
night  of  Sunday  the  30th  Ulto  the  Indians  made  an  attempt  to  steal 
Capt  Williams’s  Horses  from  under  the  care  of  his  Horse  Guard  at 
St  Savilla.  The  Guard  was  vigilant  &  fired  on  them  in  10  Min[u1t[e8] 
they  were  again  seen  &  again  fired  on  when  they  made  a  great  noise 
&  retired.  Capt  Williams  pursued  them  next  morning  &  found  blood 
on  the  trail  be  seems  confident  some  of  them  were  wounded;  this 
however  is  not  the  worst  circumstance.  I  have  a  letter  now  before 
me  sent  by  express  last  night,  from  Mr  J  Couper  a  respectable  Mercht 
in  Sunbury  directed  to  Dr  Wood  the  Sheriff  of  Liberty  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  unfortunate  information  “[Letter  not  quoted.] 

As  it  strikes  me  that  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
information  &  that  the  War  in  consequence  will  be  more  general  than 
ever  I  shall  wait  your  further  order  on  this  head. 

Agreeably  to  your  Excellys  order  for  a  post  in  the  vicinity  of  Beards 
Bluff  I  examined  personally  the  river  Alatamaha  but  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  informat[ion]  of  numerous  situations  on  that 
river  Oswalds  was  the  only  spot  where  a  stockade  could  possibly 
be  erected  &  that  totally  surrounded  by  swamps  impassable  except  in 
two  places  by  Man  or  Horse  &  the  situation  itself  so  low  that  a  com¬ 
mon  Fresh  would  nearly  overflow  it.  To  have  placed  it  from  the  river 
would  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  open  a  road  from  Capt  Saunders’s, 
a  Work  for  one  hundred  prime  Fellows  for  one  Month;  at  the  Bluff 
itself  indeed,  the  post  could  have  been  established  but  there  are  no 
supplies  but  for  the  Continental  troops  &  those  short.  I  therefore  fixed 
on  a  spot  on  the  Doctors  Creek  about  13  Miles  from  Capt  Saunders’s 
towards  B.  Bluff  &  have  directed  Major  Hammond  to  march  as  of  this 
morning  provided  he  is  furnished  with  the  necessary  hands  to  erect 
a  Blockhouse  &  stokade.  I  mean  to  Garrison  it  with  Ways  Troop  & 
have  ordered  a  Six  pounder  to  be  conveyed  there  for  the  purpose  of 
alarming  Capt  William  at  St  Savilla  on  the  discovery  of  a  Trail  as 
well  as  the  Beards  Bluff  station  &  the  Settlements.  Williams  in  case 
of  alarm  will  move  up  the  Sa[ath]  side  of  the  river  whilst  Way  will 
follow  on  the  trail.  If  the  trifling  assistance  allowed  by  the  President 
is  all  the  protection  Georgia  is  to  receive  the  Southern  Counties  must 
break;  the  100  Horse  are  not  more  than  sufficient  for  their  protection, 
if  adequate  to  it  &  I  recommend  it  to  your  Excellency  to  continue 
Ways  Williams’s  &  the  Camden  Troop  in  actual  Service,  with  those 
and  proper  Scouts  which  I  am  now  engaging;  if  your  Excelly  should 
think  fit  the  Militia  may  be  dispensed  with  until  more  serious  times 
which  I  however  feel  will  shortly  commence.  It  will  be  a  stimulus  to 
fitting  Characters  if  the  leaders  of  them  were  allowed  the  pay  of  Spies 
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k  Scouts  also.  Two  of  those  in  Liberty  County  equal  perhaps  to  any 
in  the  State  will  engage  on  those  terms;  the  confidence  the  people 
have  in  them  makes  their  service  an  object,  a  Mr  Warren  on  my 
promising  to  recommend  it  to  you  has  accepted  &  has  5  men  with 
him,  nearly  equal  to  himself  for  Canoochie  &  a  Mr  Johnston  waits 
my  answer  on  this  subject  for  the  Alatamaha;  those  two  Characters 
every  body  recommends  &  they  are  fully  capable  of  the  double  Service. 

I  have  promissed  them  rations  &  Forage  until  I  hear  again  from  you 
on  the  subject. 

I  am  Sir  Yr  Elxcellys  Ob  Servt 

His  Excelly  the  Governor. 

Savannah  July  11th  1793 

My  df.ak  Coi.<)Nki.  I  received  your  favor  by  Mr  Oswald  ft  as  you  ap¬ 
prove  of  his  having  the  Arms  I  shall  procure  them  for  him.  I  think 

that  his  situation,  if  he  has  fortitude  to  hold  it,  may  be  equal  to  an 
additional  Station. 

Do  let  me  hear  as  soon  as  possible  what  forwardness  the  post  at 
Doctors  Creek  is  In  ft  whether  Major  Hammond  has  a  probability  of 
finishing  it  during  his  tour  that  I  may  know  whether  another  de- 
tachmt  is  necessary  from  Chatham  or  not.  See  Capt  Saunders  as  soon 
as  he  arrives  ft  use  your  influence  to  procure  Johnston.  Capt.  White- 

bead  I  suppose  informed  you  I  had  engaged  Warren;  the  division 

order  of  the  day,  inclosed  will  point  out  the  mode  of  alarming  the 
Settlements. 

The  killing  the  Indians  to  the  So[uth]  &  the  Information  of  those 
in  Florida  will  require  all  your  vigilance.  If  you  see  Major  Hammond 
remember  me  to  him  &  request  bis  writing  me  I  have  been  so  busy 
ft  this  opportunity  is  so  hurried  that  I  cannot  write  him  at  present. 
Do  write  me  yourself  by  the  1st  Vessel  about  the  Arms.  Your  droggers 
[droghers  ?j  are  so  small  that  they  come  ft  go  without  being  noticed. 

I  am  Dr  Col 
Yr  Obed 

Lt  Col  D  Stewart. 

Savannah  July  20th  1793 

Dk  Geni.  Inclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  Genl  Order  to  me  ft  a  Division  order 
in  consequence;  do  let  me  have  a  return  as  soon  as  possible  of  the 
men  in  actual  service  in  your  Brigade  signed  by  your  Brigade  In¬ 
spector. 

I  also  wish  as  soon  as  possible  in  addition  to  your  making  me  a  re¬ 
turn  of  the  men  in  actual  Service,  that  you  would  give  me  a  Brigade 
return;  it  is  now  three  Months  since  I  issued  Orders  for  one.  I  suppose 
you  have  been  delayed  by  the  Effingham  regimt.  I  have  never  yet 
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reced  a  single  return  of  any  detachment  on  duty  altho  I  so  ardently 
expressed  my  wishes  to  the  Officers  to  receive  them;  the  1st  Brigade 
has  pretty  regularly  furnished  them. 

Yrs  Ac  Ac 


Brig  Genl  Morrison 


Savannah  July  21st  1793 

Dr  Genl  Various  have  been  the  reports  of  the  reasons  for  your  re¬ 
turn  but  from  whatever  cause  it  originated  I  have  ever  expressed 
myself  that  no  blame  could  rest  on  your  Shoulders.  The  vigilance  & 
attention  I  know  you  possessed  of  will  always  prevent  a  possibility  of 
imputation  where  you  command  at  least  with  those  who  know  you 
as  well  as  I  do  &  who  are  the  most  capable  of  Judging. 

Mr  Garvin  mentions  to  me  that  you  bad  some  expectation  of  going 
a  2d  time;  if  so,  a  diversion  could  be  easily  formed  from  this  divi¬ 
sion  to  meet  you  somewhere  in  the  Nation.  We  have  3  Troops  of  Horse 
tolerably  well  mounted  &  consisting  of  150  men  &  upwards  now  in  actual 
service.  I  have  recommended  it  to  the  Govr  to  keep  them  so;  those 
could  be  drawn  to  a  point  &  be  augmented  to  300  by  volunteers  from 
the  Division;  the  Officers  in  my  eye  to  command:  Stewart  of  Liberty 
&  S  Hammond  of  this  County;  the  cool  bravery  of  the  former  &  the 
equal  determination  &  experience  of  the  latter  woud  ensure  success. 
A  Brigd  might  be  appointd  to  command  but  the  number  woud  not  be 
sufficient.  If  you  marched  with  about  700  added  to  those  300  when 
you  formed  a  Junction,  the  Nation  could  have  no  force  to  oppose  you 
with  any  probability  of  injury.  Swords  should  be  Immediately  procured 
by  Governmt  for  at  least  300  of  the  best  Horse  which  would  form  two 
powerful  columns  to  charge  their  flanks  &  must  indisputably  give  you 
decided  superiority.  I  have  been  thus  particular  because  I  fear  an  un¬ 
fortunate  accident  the  other  day  in  killing  some  Indians  at  St  Marys 
coming  with  peace  talks  to  Mr  Seagrove  has  put  a  total  period  to  any 
prospect  of  peace;  the  talks  I  have  inclosed  to  the  Governor. 

Should  the  War  Continue  &  Congress  do  nothing  decisive  our  next 
Legislature  will  have  a  deal  for  consideration.  You  know  my  senti¬ 
ments  have  always  been  opposed  to  Yazoo  measures  but  self  preserva¬ 
tion  with  States  as  Individuals  is  the  supreme  law.  I  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  sanction  the  settling  the  Okmulgees  promisslng  500  Acres  to 
every  settler  to  receive  their  Grants  after  3  years  possession;  this 
could  be  done  under  the  necessity  of  posts  on  the  Okmulgee  &  the 
Settlemts  to  subsist  them  &  as  the  N  York  treaty  has  been  broken 
by  them;  in  Justice  the  Talassee  County  ought  to  be  deemed  ours; 
it  is  the  opinion  Noly  [Northwardly  ?1  that  Congress  will  be  called 
before  the  day  the  Constitution  appoints  which  will  give  that  Body 
an  opportunity  of  Judging,  those  however  are  my  private  sentiments 
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communicated  in  a  Friendly  way  to  you  &  may  be  improved  on;  it  is 
certain  the  Creeks  have  not  complied  with  a  single  article  of  that 
treaty.  I  still  hold  the  settling  of  the  Yazoos  bad  policy  as  it  would 
hem  the  Indians  in  &  compel  them  to  fight;  the  settling  the  Okmulgee 
would  drive  them  farther  from  us  &  be  an  effective  protection  to  a 
considerable  part  of  the  State  &  add  considerably  to  its  population. 

Wishing  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  convenient. 

I  am  Dr  Genl 

If  your  expedition  goes  on  &  you  approve  of  my  plan,  Garvin  &  Akin, 
the  latter  to  be  a  pilot  for  Col  Stewart  should  be  taken  into  pay. 

Since  writing  the  inclosed  Mr  Townsend  is  come  in  from  the  Nation 
&  his  accounts  prevent  the  forming  any  opinion  until  we  hear  again 
from  thence.  I  fear  the  worst  but  endeavour  to  keep  hope  alive.  I  send 
his  statement  to  the  Governor  who  no  doubt  will  shew  It  to  you.  Mr 
Garvin  can  give  you  a  full  account  of  what  T,  says.  I  really  think 
some  of  those  people  should  be  taken  into  publick  pay  to  be  ready  for 
the  worst. 

The  peopie  in  Camden  are  in  a  starving  situation — starving  &  cut¬ 
ting  each  other  throats.  I  am  confid[en]t  that  some  of  H  Os  [?] 
agents  have  been  breeding  all  the  mischiefs  existing  there.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  &  am  determined  I  will  not  on  either  side.  I  have 
hinted  to  the  Governor  to  let  the  remaining  Indians  confined  to  the 
Southwd  go.  Four  of  them  have  already  escaped.  Townsend  will  go  up 
with  them. 


July  23d  1793  at  Savannah 

Dr  Sir  Your  favor  by  Serjt  Lyon  was  reced.  I  did  not  mean  to  cen¬ 
sure  you  when  I  wrote  the  line  from  Capt  Saunders’s  but  to  induce  you 
to  a  vigilance  respectg  the  Arms  in  your  possession,  for  even  the 
Screws  will  be  required  of  you  again  or  an  account  how  they  were 
lost  or  destroyed.  I  at  the  same  time  wished  to  shew  you  how  neces¬ 
sary  it  was  to  have  every  thing  in  the  best  order  &  to  be  prepared  for 
the  Brigade  Inspector  at  all  times;  as  it  is,  his  return  cannot  well  be 
altered  but  I  shall  not  object  to  it  if  be  thinks  his  duty  will  permit 
him. 

The  .Musquets  you  want  shall  be  sent  you  by  the  first  Vessell  with 
a  number  of  powder  horns. 

What  I  meant  by  your  exertions  to  get  the  men  armed  was  to  em¬ 
ploy  your  men  as  Blacksmiths  or  the  trades  they  might  be  of  assisting 
in  the  accoutering  &  discharging  them  for  the  time  so  at  Work  from 
other  duty;  in  this  manner  in  the  Year  1781  I  armed  all  the  Dragoons 
of  my  Legion  3  Troops  with  caps  &  Swords  &  clothed  them  also  in 
Buckskin  without  one  sixpence  expence  to  the  State  Coats  &  overalls, 
made  all  my  Boots  &  even  Spurs,  Guns  &  pistols  excepted,  I  did  every 
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thing  within  my  own  Corps;  from  old  Saws  &  Hoops  I  made  my  Swords 
ic  from  the  raw  hides  my  Boots,  taking  them  myself. 

With  respect  to  pay,  the  men  must  have  patience.  Major  Habersham 
has  wrote  you  on  this  head;  as  I  have  all  along  mentioned  there  can 
he  ultimately  no  doubt,  but  the  custom  house  is  bare  &  no  supplies 
have  come  on;  the  pay  is  now  an  object  for  them  to  stay  a  little  while 
contented.  The  Contractor  must  supply  you  regularly  or  forfeit  his 
contract. 

I  am  &c 

Capt  Way  Liberty  Horse 

Major  Habersham  has  this  moment  called  with  letters  from  Genl 
Knox;  your  swords  I  applied  for  are  coming  on.  Do  Scout  towards 
B[eard’s]  Bluff;  the  late  unfortunate  affair  to  the  Southward  requires 
all  our  vigilance. 


Savannah  July  31st  1793 

Db  Colonel  I  wrote  you  a  few  days  since  by  one  of  Capt  Ways  Troop. 
From  my  not  hearing  again  from  you  before  this  I  suppose  the  alarm 
has  proved  a  false  one. 

Mr  Crofts  whom  I  yesterday  saw  in  Town  informed  me  of  some  un¬ 
pleasant  news  respectg  your  Domestics;  if  well  founded  this  will  re¬ 
quire  all  your  vigilance;  an  internal  enemy  will  be  far  worse  than  a 
foreign  one  much  more  so  should  a  proportion  of  the  Citizens  which 
is  probable  may  shortly  be  the  case  be  called  to  a  distance  from  home. 
The  patrole  law  should  be  strictly  put  into  operation  &  none  but  tried 
Negroes  be  allowed  to  keep  Guns.  1  have  been  told  there  have  been 
some  examinations  taken  respectg  this;  if  so,  do  send  them  to  me  im¬ 
mediately  as  I  shall  go  for  Augusta  on  Monday  Morning  &  wish  to  lay 
them  before  the  Governor. 

I  am  Dr  Col  Ac. 

Lt  Col  Stewart 
Liberty 


Savannah  July  3l8t  1793 

SfR,  Mr  Files  called  on  me  respectg  your  complaint  of  the  want  of 
provisions  A  forage  for  3  days  at  Drs  Creek.  He  alledges  A  I  find  it 
to  be  the  case  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  Waggon  being  detained 
on  the  road  owing  to  the  Driver  A  the  Guards  getting  to  the  publick 
Stores;  it  certainly  Is  your  duty  to  furnish  a  guard  A  it  is  no  excuse 
to  the  men  composing  it  that  the  Weggon  is  1,  2  or  3  days  coming  to 
the  Station;  they  are  then  as  they  every  day  are  only  on  duty  A  it 
ought  to  make  no  difference  where  they  do  it  provided  they  have  pro¬ 
visions  for  themselves  A  forage  for  their  Horses  which  the  Commissy 
must  supply  them  with.  Do  not  let  them  behave  so  In  future.  Your 
Horse  Guard  can  also  take  charge  of  2  or  3  Beef  Cattle;  you  are  at  a 
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distance  ft  many  little  thing  must  be  done  among  yourselves  I  hope 
you  will  be  pretty  well  supplied.  Be  very  attentive  to  your  Horses  ft 
chear  up  your  men.  I  feel  confident  that  they  will  soon  have  a  long 
march  before  them  ft  a  fair  oppy  to  distinguish  themselves.  I  am  told 
some  of  their  times  are  out;  they’l  have  little  to  talk  of  when  they 
get  home  if  they  quit  now  ft  run  the  risk  of  losing  their  pay.  I  should 
Impute  their  leaving  you  to  other  motives;  a  fear  that  their  courage 
was  not  of  the  Sterling  kind. 

I  suppose  the  alarm  provd  a  false  one. 

I  am  Sir  ftcftc 

Capt  Way 


Savannah  July  24th  1793 

Da  Sib  Your  favor  I  received  last  Saturday  requesting  my  consider¬ 
ing  Major  Nichel  as  Commanding  Officer  of  Effingham  County  until 
an  enquiry  into  your  conduct,  as  I  know  of  no  misdeeds  of  yours  as 
an  Officer;  were  I  inclined  to  comply  with  your  desire  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me;  a  charge  of  a  military  nature  must  be  exhibited 
against  you  &  you  must  be  tried  previously  to  any  suspension,  ft  resig¬ 
nation  in  this  period  of  alarm  is  totally  impossible.  You  have  therefore 
nothing  in  your  power  but  to  discharge  your  duty  well  ft  faithfully 
as  an  Officer  which  I  have  not  doubt  you  will  do  until  times  become 
more  peaceable. 

What  can  be  the  meaning  that  I  have  never  yet  received  a  return 
of  a  single  man  on  duty  from  your  County?  Let  me  have  it  immediately 
from  both  Battallions  of  all  that  are  out. 

I  am  ftc 

Lt  Col  T.  Wylly 

Effingham 

Send  me  also  a  return  of  your  Regimt  without  delay;  that  is,  the 
amount  of  every  man  in  both  battallions  on  duty  or  off.  See  likewise 
the  patrole  law  put  into  strict  execution. 

Savannah  July  26tb  1793 

Dr  Sib  I  received  your  favor  by  your  Brother  ft  agreeable  to  your  re¬ 
commendation  I  have  appointed  him  &  Mr  McDonald  as  Spies  in  your 
County.  Captain  Burnet  must  occasionally  let  Mr  McDonald  who  is  to 
scout  up  the  little  Settilla  have  two  or  three  men  as  you  must  let  your 
Brother  have  from  your  post  ft  they  must  be  constantly  out  giving  you 
or  Capt  Burnet  immediate  information  of  sign  of  Indians  when  dis¬ 
covered.  Before  they  can  receive  the  pay  they  must  appear  before  a 
Magistrate  of  your  County  who  must  muster  them  on  Oath  something 
like  what  follows 
Georgia 
Olyn  County 
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Personally  appeared  before  me  one  of  the  Justices  for  the  said 
County  Farr  Williams  &  Britton  McDonald  who  being  duly  sworn  do 
declare  that  they  have  engaged  as  Spies  in  and  for  the  said  County 
to  act  as  such  during  the  present  alarm  ft  that  they  and  each  of  them 
will  do  the  duty  allotted  to  them  to  the  beet  of  their  knowledge  and 
ability. 

Signed 
F  W 
B  Me 

Sworn  ft  mustered  on 
Oath  this  [blank]  day 
before  me 

As  soon  as  this  is  sworn  to  let  there  be  two  Copies  taken  by  the 
Magistrate  and  send  them  on  to  me. 

I  am  surprized  at  the  Contractors.  I  hope  they  will  supply  you  better 
in  future  or  I  shall  myself  complain  of  them;  let  me  hear  by  every 
opportunity. 

I  am  Dr  Sir 
Yr  very  Obedt  Servt 
Jas  Jackson 

Major  Genl  1st  Division 

Capt  Wm  Williams 


Savannah  July  29th  1793 

Sir  I  have  this  moment  reced  your  Bxcellys  Genl  Orders  of  the  13 
ft  27th  inst  as  well  as  yours  requirg  my  attendance  at  the  Governmt 
House  on  the  8th  of  next  month.  Your  Exey  must  have  mistaken  that 
part  of  my  letter  which  respected  the  escape  of  the  Indian  prisoners; 
the  Officer  comm[andin]g  at  Colerain  never  had  them  in  charge  ft  of 
course  cannot  be  made  answerab[le]  for  their  escape.  They  have  ever 
since  their  capture  been  confined  at  Fort  St  Tammany  a  Fed  Garri¬ 
son  under  the  immediate  orders  of  a  Lt  Nichol  whose  prisoners  I  have 
been  informed  he  considers  them  ft  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will 
give  them  up  without  the  order  of  the  Fed[erall  Comm[andanlt  or 
the  Agt  of  Ind  Affairs.  I  shall  require  Capt  Johnstons  making  a  de¬ 
mand  of  them.  This  makes  me  at  a  loss  what  to  do  until  I  hear  again 
on  the  Subject  as  the  Officer  at  Coleraine  if  arrested  ft  tried  never 
can  be  accountable.  The  Court  of  Inqfulrjy  I  shall  immediately  order 
but  am  afraid  shall  be  at  a  loss  for  Officers  to  hold  it  as  soon  as  I  could 
wish;  the  two  Counties  of  Gflynn]  ft  C[amden]  being  on  constant 
duty  ft  the  latter  far  from  being  arrangd  as  I  wrote  your  Excelly  in 
my  last.  I  again  submit  to  your  Exey  whether  if  the  Indians  are 
delivd  up  to  my  order,  considering  that  they  are  Cussitahs  our  warm¬ 
est  Friends  they  had  not  better  be  sent  home  with  Townsend.  If  of- 
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fensive  operations  take  place  Is  It  not  better  to  divide  the  Nation  & 
get  a  proportion  In  our  favor?  An  express  last  night  from  Col  Stewart 
informs  me  of  2  trails  discovered  1  at  B.  Bluff,  the  other  at  Drs  Creek; 
the  advantage  of  the  latter  post  is  already  felt.  Ways  Troop  was  in  pur¬ 
suit  before  the  Settlements  or  inner  Stations  were  alarmed.  I  have 
sanguine  expectations  of  their  being  come  up  with  but  I  have  my 
doubts  if  they  do  not  prove  to  be  the  desperate  Gang  of  Negroes  I  men¬ 
tioned  to  your  Excy  who  killed  Dr  St  John  &  who  may  have  been 
Joined  by  runaways  in  Lib(erty]  County  as  the  remainder  in  the 
number  attacked  escaped  the  pursuit. 

Under  the  order  of  the  13tb  I  shall  continue  the  3  Troops  of  Horse 
&  such  Stations  only  as  I  may  judge  absolutely  necessary  &  shall  be 
at  Augusta  at  the  time  required. 

I  am  Yr  Excellys  &c& 

His  Excelly 
E  Telfair  esqr 


Savannah  July  29th  1793 

SiK  I  have  received  your  line  informing  me  of  the  trail  discovered 
by  Lt  Girardeau.  I  yesterday  reced  your  letter  by  Cornet  Smithers 
informing  me  of  the  reasons  why  the  Post  at  Drs  Creek  was  left  by 
the  Troop  generally,  an  act  which  altho  altogether  unmilitary  &  un¬ 
warrantable  is  mitigated  by  your  representations.  The  Agents  are 
written  to  by  the  present  opportunity  &  I  hope  you  will  have  no  need 
of  further  complaints  against  them. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  your  doing  every  thing  proper  &  I  beg  you  to 
consider  yourself  fully  under  the  direction  of  Lt  Col  Stewart  until 
further  orders. 

I  am  Sir 
Yr  Obedt  Servt 

Capt  Way 

You  must  again  take  possession  of  the  Fort  at  Doctors  Creek  &  Mr 
Files  must  lodge  a  sufficient  Quantity  of  Forage  for  your  whole  Troop. 

Savannah  July  29tb  1793 

Sir,  I  have  received  such  repeated  complaints  from  the  different 
detachments  on  duty  with  respect  to  supplies  that  I  shall  shortly  be 
obliged  to  lay  a  formal  complaint  myself  before  Major  Habersham 
as  the  U  States  Agent  against  you;  let  me  beg  the  Gent[lemen]  con¬ 
cerned  with  you  as  well  as  yourself  to  prevent  this  for  the  conse¬ 
quence  will  be  a  stoppage  of  resources  to  the  Contractor  or  his  Agents. 
Men  on  duty  cannot  &  must  not  suffer  for  rations  or  the  Horses  for 
Forage,  the  want  of  Forage  to  the  latter  is  as  bad  as  the  want  of 
provisions  for  the  former;  disable  a  Dragoon  Horse  &  the  service 
of  his  Rider  is  lost. 
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Capt  Way  informs  me  that  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  supplies 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  post  at  Drs  Creek  with  the  greatest 
part  of  his  Troop  which  for  3  days  subsisted  on  Whortleberries.  Capt. 
Williams  writes  that  his  Horses  have  been  without  Forage  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  &  are  exceedingly  reduced,  almost  rendered  unfit  for 
service;  those  charges  are  of  an  important  nature.  Major  Hammond 
also  complained.  Such  neglects  disgust  Men  &  injure  the  publick 
Safety  in  consequence. 

I  have  every  wish  &  disposition  to  avoid  slight  charges  &  to  render 
your  contract  as  easy  w’itb  you  as  possible;  hoping  to  hear  nothing 
further  on  the  subject. 

I  remain  Sir 
Yr  most  hble  Servt 

Mr  Files 

Contractors  Agent 

SiK  Since  my  return  every  thing  has  been  quiet  in  this  Division.  On 
the  eighth  instant  another  attempt  was  made  at  St  Savilla  hy  a  party 
of  Indians  to  steal  the  Horses.  Capt  Williams  was  on  his  Guard  A 
Informs  me  that  there  is  a  certainty  of  one  of  them  being  killed  or 
very  severely  wounded,  as  in  the  place  he  fell,  near  a  pint  of  blood 
with  bis  bag  of  paint  knife  Ac  were  found.  He  writes  me  that  bis  men 
grow  restless  on  account  of  pay  A  want  of  necessary  accoutrements 
such  as  swords  Ac.  Capt  Way  has  also  wrote  me  on  the  same  subject. 
I  sincerely  wish  your  Excellency  would  permit  those  sent  here  for  the 
100  Horse  to  be  divided  A  a  proportion  to  be  allotted  for  those  Troops. 

I  reced  a  line  from  Capt  Meriwether  inclosing  a  Warrant  on  the 
treasury  on  account  of  my  Att(endin]g  the  Council  of  War. 

I  am 

His  Excelly  E  Telfair 


Sept  28  1793 

Sir  I  have  received  your  letter  with  that  of  Major  Hammond  giving 
me  a  description  of  the  unhappy  state  of  your  County.  Would  to  God, 
matters  could  be  compromised  and  all  party  work  at  an  end. 

As  the  contents  of  your  letters  are  of  a  very  serious  nature  I  shall 
inclose  them  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  A  request  his  orders  re¬ 
specting  them.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  order  Men  from  an¬ 
other  regiment  for  the  purposes  you  mention  of  quelling  Mutineers 
without  those  orders  A  for  the  propriety  of  which  step  it  is  not  my 
province  to  Judge. 

As  Lt  Col  of  Camden  County  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Officer  in  it 
to  obey  your  directions  unless  where  they  immediately  militate  with 
the  orders  of  a  Superior  Officer  A  they  are  liable  to  arrest  ft  to  be 
cashiered  in  case  of  disobedience.  The  arresting  the  Officers  com- 
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posing  the  Court  of  Inquiry  was  illegal;  they  were  on  publick  duty 
6  free  from  arrests  during  such  duty.  The  Governor  will  no  doubt 
notice  it. 

As  I  can  write  you  nothing  fully  until  I  hear  from  the  Governor 
I  can  only  assure  you  that  I  shall  support  you  in  all  proper  proced- 
ings  in  the  Miiitary  line  as  Lt  Col  of  Camden  County. 

I  am  Sir  Ac. 

Lt  Col  Carr 


Savannah  Sept  30th  1793 


His  Excelly  the  Governor 

Sib  I  inclose  your  Elxcelly  a  copy  of  a  Letter  from  Lt  Col  Carr  with 
sundry  papers  sent  me  therewith.  You  will  observe  from  them  that 
ye  unhappy  division  still  continue  in  Camden.  Not  knowing  if  Col 
Carr  had  receiv’d  orders  from  yourself  respecting  the  Coleraine  Troop 
&  having  no  power  over  Civil  Magistrates  who  appear  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  Court  of  Inquiry  ordered  by  you  by  legally  arresting  the 
Officers  ordered  for  that  duty,  thought  it  best  to  give  no  immediate 
order  myself  but  to  refer  the  whole  to  you  &  wait  your  directions. 
There  is  no  intelligence  from  the  Frontier  but  of  two  Horses  being 
stolen  on  last  Saturday  Night  Week  at  Coleraine  supposed  by  Indians. 

I  am  Yr  Excellys  Acfic 


Savannah  Nov  1st  1793 

Sir  I  do  myself  the  honor  to  inclose  your  Excelly  the  proceedings 
of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  in  Camden  A  the  nomination  of  Field  Officers 
for  the  Glynn  Regiment.  My  other  proceedings  in  consequence  of  your 
Orders  will  be  best  explained  by  the  copies  of  my  orders  &  the  in¬ 
formation  herewith  sent.  As  much  as  could  be  done  by  any  Officer 
in  obedience  of  your  Orders  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  Fron¬ 
tier  &  considering  the  distracted  State  of  Camden  County  I  flatter 
myself  has  been  executed  by  myself.  The  tour  of  duty  has  been  un¬ 
pleasant.  I  found  the  Citizens  of  Camden  so  divided  that  scarcely  two 
persons  of  opposite  parties  related  the  same  fact  alike  I  therefore  as 
I  informed  your  Excellency  I  should  do  formed  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
of  two  Officers  from  Glynn.  The  Information  of  Captain  Dawson  was 
corroborated  by  Major  Abner  Hammond  who  was  at  St  Augustine  when 
I  issued  the  Order  respecting  the  Coleraine  Garrison  A  overtook  me 
on  my  way  down  the  River  St  Marys;  this  Information  induced  me  to 
appoint  Mr  Hunter  to  its  command  A  to  give  Mr  McGlllis  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Scout.  The  other  Inhabitants  are  generally  on  the  Islands. 
The  Men  would  not  have  served  under  other  Officers  and  the  break¬ 
ing  up  that  Troop  altogether  would  have  left  that  Frontier  in  a  weak 
State.  There  are  indeed  some  who  call  themselves  another  Troop 
but  not  being  recognized  as  the  Coleraine  Troop  is  by  your  orders 
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I  could  not  notice  them.  The  Commiseloned  Officers  of  the  Coleraine 
Troop  are  arrested  &  I  wait  your  Excellencys  charges  to  have  them 
tried  as  they  are  arrested  by  your  order  it  is  most  proper  they  should 
be  exhibited  by  yourself. 

If  any  deviation  has  taken  place  I  beg  your  Excellency  to  believe 
that  it  has  been  unavoidable  ft  the  latitude  I  have  taken,  if  your  Elx- 
cellency  be  properly  informed  must  strike  you  as  being  indispensibly 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  Inhabitants. 

I  arrived  here  last  evening  ft  dispatch  this  by  express  to  reach  your 
Excellency  by  the  meeting  of  the  House 

and  am 

Yr  Excellencys 
most  Obedt  humble  Ser 

His  Excellency 
the  Governor. 

Savannah  July  20th  1794 

Sir  From  the  anxiety  you  expressed  to  me  whilst  here  ft  the  subse¬ 
quent  line  on  the  road  to  hurry  Scot[t]s  being  sent  off  I  have  thought 
it  beet  to  request  Capt  Jones  who  will  have  the  honor  of  handing  you 
this  to  take  charge  of  the  detachmt  of  Dragoons  ordered  for  his  es¬ 
cort.  I  wrote  you  the  inclosed  immediately  after  you  had  gone  for 
Augusta.  Capt  Jones  has  greatly  relieved  me  on  the  Subject  of  it  by 
offering  a  spare  horse  for  him  ft  to  furnish  the  men  himself  as  far 
as  Augusta  where  I  have  assured  him  your  Excelly  will  refund  him 
his  expences  ft  either  discharge  his  detachmt  by  a  Counter  order  to 
my  division  Order  or  properly  supply  for  the  remainder  of  his  tour 
of  duty. 

When  the  consequences  to  the  publick  which  Scot[t]s  attendance 
at  Wilkes  Court  is  certainly  of  is  taken  into  view  I  hope  my  Sanc¬ 
tioning  Captn  Jones  taking  charge  of  the  small  command  will  not  be 
censured:  indeed  there  are  reports  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
rescue  him. 

Will  your  Excelly  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  to  whom  I  must 
apply  for  supplies  should  like  cases  or  those  of  necessity  arise. 

I  am  Sir 
Yr  Excellys  Obed 

The  Governor 

Sir  From  Official  accounts  given  to  me  by  James  Seagrove  esquire 
it  appears  that  the  Creek  Nation  is  much  divided  ft  that  the  one  half 
is  bent  for  War.  The  ostensible  reason  for  their  resentment  is  Gen-^ 
eral  Clarkes  settling  over  the  Oconee.  Mr  Seagrove  is  uneasy  lest  the 
execution  of  the  order  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  to  establish 
a  post  at  Doctors  Town  which  appears  to  be  in  the  Creek  territory 
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should  add  to  the  number  of  our  enemies  in  the  Nation  as  it  migiit 
appear  to  the  Indians  as  a  corresponding  step  to  the  advance  of  Genl 
Clarke  &  a  system  of  our  Government  for  their  inquiry. 

For  those  reasons  I  am  induced  to  advise  a  delay  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  until  you  hear  again  from  his  Excellency  on  the  subject  &  to 
whom  I  shall  send  a  copy  of  this  line. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  make  any  observations  respecting  the  neces¬ 
sity  there  is  for  vigilance  to  an  Officer  of  your  experience.  I  think 
from  the  accounts  Mr  Seagrove  has  the  Indians  may  be  dally  expected 
on  the  Frontiers:  the  heavy  rains  however  so  far  are  in  our  favor 
as  they  will  be  cautious  in  crossing  any  large  Water  Course. 

I  am  &c 

Capt  Armstrong. 

I  will  thank  you  to  communicate  the  contents  of  this  line  to  Col 
Stewart  &  to  whom  I  should  write  bad  I  time. 

Savannah  July  28  1794 

Sir  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  you  copies  of  two  letters  to  me  from 
Jas  Seagrove  esqr  &  a  line  to  Capt  Armstrong  from  me  in  consequence 
thereof.  I  told  Mr  Seagrove  I  had  no  authority  to  issue  orders  to 
Capt  Armstrong  much  more  to  interfere  with  orders  from  you;  so  far 
I  flatter  myself  yr  Excelly  will  not  deem  improper,  for  the  colour  the 
step  might  wear  to  the  President  of  the  U.  States  consid[erin]g  the 
advance  of  Genl  Clarke  I  thought  would  Induce  your  Excelly  to  delay 
the  post  until  a  representation  could  be  made  to  the  Governmt  of  the 
U  States  or  the  Indians  or  until  some  hostilities  on  their  side  should 
take  place. 

I  suppose  Mr  Seagroves  object  in  writing  me  was  his  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  previous  to  leaving  this  State  &  the  impossibility  of  his 
hearing  from  you  previous  to  that  taking  place;  be  is  gone  for  N  York. 

I  wrote  you  by  Capt  Jones  who  I  hope  is  safe  arrived  with  his 
prisoner. 

I  am  Sir  &c 
Yr  Excellys  Obt  Servt 

Govr  Matthews. 


Savannah  22d  August  1794 

Sir  Your  Excellencys  two  letters  of  the  2d  &  8th  instant  reached  me 
last  Monday.  I  am  happy  that  you  impute  my  advice  to  Captain  Arm¬ 
strong  to  its  true  motive.  I  had  no  other  object  than  the  interest  of 
my  Country  but  I  confess  I  am  much  surprized  from  your  Excellys 
information  at  the  Agents  representations.  I  agree  with  you  that  no 
Officer  of  that  nature  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  mutilate  the 
State  &  as  a  Citizen  of  Georgia  I  hope  she  will  never  permit  it. 

Ensign  Van  Voorhies  died  previous  to  your  orders  reaching  Savan- 
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nab  &  I  held  an  immediate  consultation  with  Major  Habersham;  the 
anxiety  you  expressed  for  the  Speedy  establishm[en]t  of  the  Station 
at  Carneys  Cowpen  &  your  information  in  your  letter  to  Major  Haber¬ 
sham  of  the  14th  instant  that  Lt  Col  Gaither  had  ordered  Artisans 
to  that  place  induced  us  to  suppose  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose  but 
as  Ensign  Voorbies  was  no  more  ft  all  the  men  of  his  detachment 
fit  for  duty  amounting  to  a  Serjts  command  we  thought  it  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  Services  to  let  the  convalescents  take  charge  of  the 
Magazine  ft  to  order  Serjt  Smith  with  a  Corporal  ft  12  privates  to 
Turtle  river  to  form  a  Junction  there  with  a  Subaltern  two  noncom¬ 
missioned  Officers  ft  thirteen  privates  of  the  Glynn  County  Militia 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  your  orders  to  Ensign  Voorbies  into  Exe¬ 
cution.  The  Serjt  sailed  on  Wednesday.  Copies  of  my  letter  to  Lt 
Col  Burnet  ft  my  order  to  Smith  are  inclosed  ft  I  hope  will  meet  the 
Sanction  of  your  Excellencys  approbation;  if  I  have  erred  it  has  been 
altogether  owing  to  a  Wish  of  forwarding  your  Excellencys  intentions 
as  expressed  to  Major  Habersham  Ensign  Voorbies  ft  myself. 

The  British  Frigate  Quebec  has  been  in  our  river  for  some  days. 
I  was  down  at  Tybee  yesterday  with  Major  Habersham  to  look  at  the 
Works  ft  Lighthouse;  the  former  on  Cockspur  Island  are  far  from  a 
State  of  forwardness  ft  I  fear  will  not  be  completed  with  the  Sum 
at  present  allowed  for  this  port,  a  great  part  of  the  Work  first  done 
is  to  be  made  anew. 

I  am  Sir  with  respect 
Yr  Excellencys  Obedt  Servt 
Jas  Jackson 

Major  GenI  1st  Division 
Georg[ia]  Militia 

His  Excellency 
Governor  Matthews 

Having  no  other  opportunity  I  send  this  by  post. 

Savannah  Oct  16th  1795 

Sib,  Inclosed  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Brigadier 
Genl  Morrison  with  the  copy  of  an  Affidavit  of  Benjn  Kitchen,  like¬ 
wise  the  extract  of  a  letter  from  B  Genl  Irvine  to  M  Genl  Twiggs  in¬ 
closed  to  me  by  the  last  mentioned  officer. 

I  have  thought  it  proper  to  forward  this  intelligence  by  Water  as 
a  Vessel  is  just  Sailing  for  Philadelphia  ft  I  understand  the  Govr  is 
not  at  Augusta,  which  circumstances  added  to  the  delay  of  the  Post 
might  otherwise  prevent  this  disagreeable  information  from  reaching 
you  for  a  considerable  period.  The  frortier  is  in  a  state  of  Alarm  ft 
I  fear  many  of  the  settlers  will  break.  I  have  flattered  the  Midway 
settlement,  one  of  the  richest  in  this  State  and  mentioned  in  Kitchens 
affidavit  with  the  prospect  of  support  from  the  Nortbn  Army  as  we 
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understand  that  a  peace  has  been  concluded  between  the  U  States  k, 
the  Northern  Indians.  It  is  highly  unfortunate  for  our  lower  settle¬ 
ments  that  whether  the  fault  lays  with  the  Whites  or  Indians  retalia¬ 
tion  for  losses  by  the  latter  is  always  made  on  them  k  what  makes 
the  case  more  hard  is  that  the  Indians  are  never  injured  or  disturbed 
by  those  Settlers. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  &c. 

Jas  Jackson 
Major  Genl 

Savannah  Oct  16th  1795 
The  Secry  War 
U  States 

Savann  16th  Oct  1795 

Dr  Coixjnl  I  have  this  moment  received  further  accounts  of  the  In¬ 
dians  k  altbo  from  want  of  an  opportunity  I  suppose  my  former  line 
will  go  by  the  same  conveyance  I  think  it  proper  to  write  again  to  you. 

Genl  Morrison  writes  to  me  that  a  letter  from  Timothy  Barnard 
to  Capt  Harrison  mentions  that  a  large  Body  of  Indians  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  set  out  for  the  Frontiers  to  take  back  the  Negroes  they  had 
given  up;  that  they  would  first  hunt  about  the  Saw  Mills,  from  thence 
on  the  head  of  the  Canoochle  k  from  thence  go  for  the  rice  Planta¬ 
tions.  It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch  for  them.  I  cannot 
think  the  Nation  is  generally  concerned  but  rather  suppose  what  is 
asserted  that  the  Indians  out  are  the  Cheehaws  k  others  of  the  old 
Gang  k  which  Kinnard  wished  punished  some  Years  since  I  have 
ever  been  of  opinion  that  we  shall  have  no  peace  until  that  is  the 
case.  I  have  not  heard  one  word  from  the  Governor  but  understand 
that  he  is  up  at  the  Goose  ponds.  I  shall  this  day  write  the  Secry  at 
War  U  States  the  information  I  have  received  &  hope  that  a  part  of 
the  Northern  Army  will  be  ordered  Immediately  on  to  this  State. 

As  I  cannot  as  I  before  mentioned  think  the  body  of  the  Nation 
concerned  I  flatter  myself  the  Inhabitant ts]  Southerly  will  not  break 
until  they  at  least  hear  further  on  this  business. 

I  am  Dr  Col 

Lt  Col  Stewart 

Liberty  County 

Gknt[i.fmkn1  The  inclosed  copy  or  extract  of  a  letter  from  Genl 
Irvin  to  Genl  Twiggs  will  convince  you  of  the  necessity  of  filling  up 
the  vacancies  in  the  Militia,  as  the  Indians  in  all  probability  may  be 
dally  expected  on  the  Frontier  of  your  ft  Liberty  County. 

I  am  ftc. 

18  Oct  1795 

Any  two  or  more  Magistrates  of  Militia  District t] 

County  McIntosh 
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Savannah  Oct  18th  1795 

Da  Genl  Your  letter  of  the  10th  reached  me  hut  yesterday  A  I  for- 
wardd  an  extract  of  it  to  the  Secry  of  War.  I  have  not  reced  one  line 
from  the  Governor  &  can  therefore  give  no  particular  directions.  I  like 
the  steps  you  have  taken  and  advise  you  to  strive  to  prevail  with  the 
Inhabitants  of  Montgomery  to  stand  their  ground  I  think  we  shall 
have  assistance  from  the  Northern  Army  as  a  peace  has  certainly  taken 
place  with  the  Northern  Indians  it  has  certainly  been  an  unfortunate 
business,  be  the  fault  with  the  Whites  or  Indians.  We  must  however 
make  the  best  of  it.  I  do  not  believe  the  Inhabitants  will  be  fond  of 
marching  from  their  homes  any  where  until  the  Election  is  over  as 
they  suspect  it  has  been  done  for  certain  Electioneering  purposses;  it 
will  be  necessary  however  to  be  prepared  to  assist  should  any  serious 
attack  be  made.  I  expect  a  break  to  the  Southward  but  much  doubt 
if  the  people  on  this  side  Ogeechee  would  cross  that  river  Just  now 
at  any  rate. 

If  you  could  raise  a  small  scout  of  Horse  to  shew  themselves  among 
the  Inhabitants  &  return  before  the  Election  it  would  be  well  &  I  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  try  once  more  to  recruit  the  Men  for  Milligans  station. 

I  am  Dear  Genl  &c 

Brig  Genl  Morrison 


Savannah  October  19th  1795 

Drab  Colo.nel,  Your  favor  by  Captain  Jones  with  the  Letters  from 
Mr.  Barnard  to  Mr.  Seagrove  reached  me  this  morning.  Major  Haber¬ 
sham  and  myself  agreed  to  break  the  Seals  of  the  latter  and  a  Copy  of 
Barnards  Letter  Captain  Jones  will  hand  you.  It  appears  by  It  that 
the  Indians  had  no  intention  of  plundering  your  County  and  that  the 
report  of  a  Letter  from  Barnard  to  Harrison  was  to  cloak  the  wicked 
transaction.  God  knows  how  it  may  turn  out,  but  it  is  alledged  in  some 
respectable  Letters  that  Electioneering  purposes  occasioned  it;  if  so. 
Good  God  what  can  be  thought  of  our  Depravity?  I  can  Scarce  believe 
it  and  yet  I  have  it  from  respectable  authority, 

I  have  sent  you  by  Captain  Jones  Six  weight  of  Powder.  If  you  are 
In  great  want  you  may  have  some  more  when  you  may  Judge  proper 
to  apply  for  It. 

The  accounts  for  Militia  Services  were  Delayed  here  so  long  that 
they  arrived  late  in  the  Session  at  the  war  office  and  a  change  of  the 
Secretary  of  that  Department  taking  place  after  their  arrival  accounts 
for  their  not  being  discharged;  exclusive  of  this  some  of  the  vouchers 
as  I  understood  were  deficient,  hut  Major  Habersham  has  this  morn¬ 
ing  informed  me  that  the  money  is  actually  on  the  road. 

You  can  do  a  great  deal  as  to  keeping  the  People  from  breaking 
and  in  persuading  them  to  do  Duty;  indeed  I  fear  that  Self  preserva¬ 
tion  will  oblige  them  to  It.  I  sincerely  wish  however  that  there  may 
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be  no  necessity  for  it.  Barnard  may  have  infiuence;  you  observe  that 
be  has  sent  out  runners  and  that  be  says  those  determined  for  war 
are  resolved  to  take  Satisfaction  where  the  injury  was  committed. 

I  am  Dear  Colonel  with  regard 
Your  Most  Obedt.  Servt. 

Jas.  Jackson 

Major  Genl.  1st.  Division 

Lt.  Col.  Danl.  Stewart 
Commanding  the  Militia 
of  Liberty  County. 

Savannah  October  19th  1795 

Sir,  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  Duty  to  inform  you,  that  having  received 
a  Letter  dated  the  18th.  instant,  a  copy  of  which  is  Inclosed,  from  Lt. 
Colonel  Stewart,  accompanied  by  two  Letters  brought  by  the  Indian 
traders  to  the  Creek  Nation  arrived  at  Beards  Bluff.  Major  Habersham 
and  myself  thought  it  proper  to  break  the  Seals  and  examine  the  Con¬ 
tents  as  Mr.  Seagrove  was  not  in  Georgia  and  the  Major  thought  the 
Letters  ought  to  be  forwarded  to  the  war  office.  I  have  the  honor  to 
inclose  you  the  Copies  of  those  Addresses.  From  Colonel  Stewarts 
Letter  you  will  perceive  the  unfortunate  situation  of  our  Frontier,  men 
worn  out  with  repeated  attacks  and  not  paid  for  their  Services. 

I  understand  that  the  money  is  arrived  or  on  its  way  to  Satisfy 
them.  Should  it  be  so,  you  will  be  Convinced  of  the  Necessity  of  an 
application  of  a  part  of  the  Sum  immediately  to  the  Militia  of  Lib¬ 
erty,  McIntosh,  Glynn  and  Camden.  If  the  whole  arrears  cannot  be 
paid  up,  a  Moiety  may  Serve  to  keep  expectation  alive  and  be  an  In¬ 
ducement  to  exertion  which  I  fear  will  be  too  much  wanted  on  the 
present  unfortunate  occasion. 

I  have  not  had  the  honor  of  a  line  from  you  but  remain  ready  to 
obay  your  Commands,  the  steps  I  have  taken  are  those  merely  of 
placing  the  respective  Counties  of  the  first  Brigade  on  their  guard. 

I  am  Sir  with  due  respect 
Your  obedt.  Servant 
Jas.  Jackson 
Major  Genl.  1st  Division 
of  Georgia  Militia. 

His  Excellency 
George  Mathews 

Governor  &c.  of  Georgia 

Sir  I  reced  your  letter  datd  20th  hy  Capt  Burnet.  I  think  there  Is  a 
necessity  to  keep  a  good  lookout  on  your  frontier;  a  copy  of  your 
line  I  shall  send  to  the  Govr  next  post.  I  wrote  addressed  to  Lt  Col 
Burnet  or  Commg  Officer  of  G[lynn]  County  by  Major  Wright  who 
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insisted  that  he  was  the  Commanding  Officer;  this,  having  no  report 
I  could  not  decide  on.  I  advise  harmony  on  the  present  occasion  as 
Officers  between  you.  You  will  find  from  the  inclosed  extract  &  copy 
of  an  examination  that  your  intelligence  from  Beards  Bluff  was  not 
altogether  straight,  altho  I  do  not  like  the  burning  the  Fort  at  Car¬ 
neys  Cowpen.  Yet  there  is  somewhat  surprising  that  they  shouid  let 
the  White  Man  pass  whilst  they  were  burning  it  without  troubling 
him. 

Every  assistance  in  my  power  shall  be  afforded  the  County  &  I  beg 
you  not  to  break.  I  have  written  to  the  Governor  respecting  the 
So[uthernl  Fh-ontler  &  to  the  Secry  of  War  of  U.  S.  I  have  under¬ 
stood  that  the  pay  for  former  Services  is  on  the  road. 

I  am  Dr  Col 
Your  Mst  Ohed  Servt 

Lt  Col  Burnet 

I  have  without  Orders  given  your  Brother  10  Wt  Powder  for  the 
use  of  the  Frontiers.  I  hope  it  will  be  taken  good  care  of;  please  to 
shew  this  line  to  Major  Wright. 

Sir  I  had  the  honor  of  inclosing  you  copies  of  Letters  from  Govr 
Blunt  &  T  Barnard  to  Mr  Seagrove  which  Major  Habersham  &  myself 
thought  it  necessary  to  open  by  the  last  Post;  since  that  period  young 
Mr  Barnard  who  came  express  has  arrived  in  Town  ft  delivered  me 
the  now  inclosed  address  from  his  Uncle  to  yourself.  Why  he  did  not 
send  it  with  the  others  unless  it  be  as  he  says  an  intention  of  going 
for  Augusta  which  he  after  declined  is  rather  strange.  You  will  receive 
it  by  the  Post  as  I  have  met  with  no  earlier  opportunity.  I  thought 
it  prudent  as  he  had  given  over  the  idea  of  going  to  you  to  take  his 
examination  on  Oath,  a  copy  of  which  is  also  inclosed. 

Col  Burnet  writes  me  from  Glynn  that  the  Fort  at  Carneys  Cowpen 
has  been  burnt  within  a  few  days  by  the  Indians,  but  what  is  un¬ 
accountable  Is  that  his  Brother  who  came  to  me  with  the  letter  de¬ 
clared  they  did  not  attempt  to  injure  a  White  Man  who  passed  whilst 
they  were  burning  it.  He  who  is  a  Captn  in  the  Glyn[nl  battallion  also 
informs  me  that  the  Settlers  on  the  Main  as  there  Is  no  Garrison 
at  Carneys  are  much  alarmed  as  they  conceive  the  post  at  Doctors 
Town  to  be  no  security  to  them.  I  promised  to  inform  you  of  this  ft 
as  he  complained  much  of  the  want  of  ammunition  ft  the  almost  im¬ 
possibility  of  procuring  it  ft  it  is  extremely  scarce  in  this  place  I  or¬ 
dered  him  10  Wt.  I  have  also  given  Col.  Stewart  6  W't.  of  powder  & 
a  promise  of  a  little  more.  Six  (6)  Six  Weight  to  Screven  County  over 
Ogeechee  ft  6  to  Capt  Watts  company  of  Montgomery,  merely  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  breaking  thinking  it  of  greater  consequence  to  the  State 
to  supply  the  powder  ft  prevent  the  Frontiers  from  breaking  than  to 
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save  the  powder  &  let  them  break.  We  had  some  apprehensions  some 
little  time  since  of  the  Ne^oes  rising  which  altho  there  were  grounds 
to  l>elieve  some  intentions  of  that  nature  existed,  yet  I  did  not  think 
the  proofs  of  such  consequence  as  to  trouble  you  with  it.  This  is  one 
reason  of  the  scarcity  of  powder;  the  Corporation  having  enforced 
the  law  &  purchased  up  most  of  the  powder  retailing  to  prevent  the 
Negroes  from  purchasing,  those  are  the  reasons  which  have  Induced 
me  to  deliver  the  powder  as  well  as  10  Wt  for  Rryan  County  which 
I  had  ordered  whilst  the  Negroe  alarm  continued. 

Not  having  been  at  home  the  former  part  of  the  Year  &  having  had 
no  reports  of  the  state  of  Hrigades  &  their  Rattallions,  the  Commg 
Officer  of  the  first  Brigade  being  also  absent,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
the  Commg  Officers  of  Counties  &  find  that  disputes  exist  in  some 
&  that  there  are  no  Field  Officers  in  others.  If  there  should  be  any 
returns  in  the  Adjutant  Genls  Office  which  can  throw  light  on  this 
subject  I  should  be  happy  to  be  informed. 

I  am  Sir  with  due  respect 
Yr  Excellys  &c&c 

His  Excelly  the  Govr 

Dk  Coi.o.nkl  I  shall  leave  this  the  Day  after  tomorrow  for  Louisville; 

I  know  not  who  bears  the  eldest  Commission  in  the  first  Brigade,  your¬ 
self,  or  Col.  Tatnall.  I  believe  yourself,  but  that  makes  no  Difference, 
as  he  will  also  set  off  for  the  Legislature  on  Saturday;  the  command 
of  the  Brigade  then  unquestionably  will  lay  with  yourself,  and  as  such 
I  address  you. 

There  are  grounds  to  suppose  some  Hostilities  may  take  place  within 
the  Limits  of  your  Command,  as  they  have  already  commenced  in  the 
upper  Farts  of  the  State.  Y'our  Vigilance  and  Attention,  so  well  known 
to  me,  make  cautionary  Hints  unnessary.  You  will  please  to  issue 
your  Orders  to  the  commanding  Officer  of  any  County,  for  such  Suc¬ 
cour  to  any  other  Part,  as  you  may  deem  expedient,  sending  a  copy  of 
this  Letter,  which  will  be  received  as  an  Order  to  insure  obedience 
to  your’s. 

Mr  Corker  Informs  me  that  the  Burnt  Fort  on  Settilla  is  evacuated; 
enquire  into  this,  and  if  so,  send  an  Order  to  Captn  Burnet,  who  com¬ 
mands  the  main  Company  of  Glynn,  to  keep  a  Scout  out  on  this  Side, 
and  to  the  Commg  Officer  of  Camden,  to  keep  another  Scout  out  on 
the  other  Side  Settilla,  until  a  Governor  is  appointed  who  may  issue 
such  Orders  as  the  Emergency  of  Affairs  may  require,  I  think  this 
necessary,  as  there  is  not  time  for  the  present  chief  Magistrate  to  give 
any  Order  on  the  Subject;  should  Mr  Corker  be  apprehensive,  I  also 
request  an  Escort  may  be  furnished  from  St.  Saviller  to  the  Burnt 
Fort  by  Captain  Burnet,  and  the  remainder  of  the  rout  to  St.  Mary’s 
by  the  Camden  Militia  and  so  also  on  the  return  of  the  Post. 
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I  know,  my  Dr  Colonel,  the  strong  reasons  which  may  be  alledged 
by  our  Fellow  Citizens  against  performing  Duty,  but  we  ought  to  re¬ 
member,  that,  there  is  a  vast  Difference  in  doing  it  to  preserve  our¬ 
selves,  our  dear  families,  and  properties,  and  performing  it  to  serve 
an  ungrateful  Government. 

Col  Armstrong  has  mentioned  to  me,  that  Major  Freeman  has  con¬ 
sented  to  pay  the  Spies  fully.  Is  this  so  or  not?  do  let  me  know,  as 
I  am  not  on  very  intimate  terms  with  him.  I  also  wish  to  hear  from 
you  on  every  Occasion,  that  I  may  be  prepared  to  give  you  succour 
whilst  at  the  Legislature. 

I  am  &C&C 

Lt  Col.  Stewart 

Commg  1st  Brigade 
Georgia  Militia 

SiK  Altho’  I  am  no  longer  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  relying  on 
the  benevolence  of  your  character,  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  taking 
up  a  moment  of  your  time,  on  a  matter  of  some  public  importance. 

I  am  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  this  State,  to  attend, 
on  its  behalf,  the  treaty  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  claims 
to  the  lands  over  the  Oconee,  and,  hope  to  be  pardoned,  when  I  re- 
qu€‘8t  to  know  from  you  whether  or  not  this  treaty  will  be  held  in 
May.  The  anxiety  of  all  classes  of  people  for  this  treaty,  and  a  cession 
of  the  lands  is  great.  The  banks  of  the  Oconee,  as  I  am  well  informed, 
are  crowded  with  persons  who  have  emigrated  to  this  from  the  other 
States,  and.  there  is  room  for  apprehension,  should  the  treaty  be  long 
delayed,  that  settlements  will  be  made  in  force  on  the  other  side  that 
river.  The  Legislature  just  risen  of  this  State,  has  taken  every  pru¬ 
dent  step  to  prevent  encroachment  on  the  ground  in  question,  and  also 
to  prevent  hostilities  on  the  Indians;  you  have  by  this  time  I  suppose 
received  Information  of  the  steps  taken  with  Harrison,  and  of  his 
having  been  in  custody  of  our  Executive;  the  proceedings  of  his  party 
met  the  unanimous  detestation  of  the  Legislature,  and  which  I  hope 
will  have  a  good  effect  in  future.  A  cession  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
will  be  desiral)Ie  as  well  on  their  as  our  accounts.  I  am  convinced  it 
will  heal  all  breaches,  and  without  it  I  fear  trouble  to  them,  and  us, 
and  expense  to  the  United  States;  the  numbers  arrived,  and  arriving 
here  I  think  authorise  an  apprehension  that  a  settlement  will  take 
place  at  any  rate,  should  the  cession  be  not  made,  and  even  supposing 
the  settlers  should  be  driven  back  by  the  arm  of  the  Union,  the  ex¬ 
pense  would  be  much  greater  to  the  United  States,  than  their  expend¬ 
ing  something  extraordinary  to  procure  the  lands,  exclusive  of  what 
would  be  of  still  greater  consequence,  perhaps  the  loss  of  many  lives, 
and  the  begetting  of  ill  blood  between  the  two  Governments,  matters 
much  to  be  avoided  by  both.  I  am  confident  that  no  settlement  of  this 
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improper  kind  will  be  countenanced  by  the  government  of  this  State, 
but  the  necessity  of  the  Union’s  proceeding  to  extremes,  and  the  loss 
of  relatives  may  produce  the  seeds  of  discord  between  them.  I  am 
aware  Sir  that  I  am  not  the  proper  officer  to  give  you  this  communi¬ 
cation,  but  knowing  as  I  do  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
President  rejects  no  information  which  can  possibly  throw  light  on 
any  subject,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  offer  the  Sentiments  herein 
contained  for  your  and  his  consideration;  if  accepted  I  shall  feel  my¬ 
self  happy  and  honored,  if  supposed  not  of  weight,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  having  at  least  aimed  to  do  my  duty  agreeably  to  my 
conception  of  the  necessity  there  is  for  the  Treaty,  and  further  for 
the  procuring  the  cession  of  the  lands  applied  for  by  this  State,  in  or¬ 
der  to  preserve  peace  between  our  Citizens,  and  the  Creek  Indians,  and 
promote  harmony  between  the  General  Government  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  State. 

I  have  learnt  that  General  Glasskock,  the  Marshal  of  this  District, 
is  about  to,  or  has  resign’d.  I  have  known  Oliver  Bowen,  brother  of 
Governor  Bowen  of  Rhode  Island,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  he  has  served  with  honor  both  in  the  Continental 
line  of  the  army  and  navy  of  this  State,  and  is  an  honest  man,  and 
a  worthy  citizen.  I  am  informed  he  offers  for  the  place.  I  believe  be 
would  give  general  satisfaction,  and  perform  his  duty. 

Again  requesting  to  be  pardoned  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken 

I  am  Sir 

your  most  obedt  Servt 
Jas  Jackson 

Savannah,  Georgia 
March  12th.  1796 

The  Secretary  for  the  department  of  State  of  the  United  States 

Savannah  March  28th  1796 

Sir  The  general  order  of  the  17th.  of  March,  reached  me  by  the  hands 
of  the  Adjutant  General  the  23d;  and  in  obedience  there  to,  1  take  the 
liberty  of  recommending  Lieutenant  John  Vaughan  for  the  command 
of  the  Burnt  Fort  station.  He  has  already  commanded  at  that  post,  and 
bears  the  character  of  a  vigilant  and  active  officer.  I  have  made  this 
recommendation  on  account  of  the  disarrangement  of  the  militia  of 
Camden  in  which  County  the  post  lays,  and  the  delay  which  would 
necessarily  take  place  to  make  a  proper  inquiry  into  the  ability  of 
any  officer  recommended  to  me  from  thence.  Mr  Vaughan  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  Governor  Mattthews  but  is  not  in  the  line.  I  have  there¬ 
fore  thought  it  my  duty  to  notify  you  previously  to  giving  him  any 
order  to  recruit — he  seems  confident  of  his  success  however  when  com¬ 
missioned. 
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I  shall  consult  Col  Stewart  respecting  the  officer  to  command  at 
Doctor’s  Town,  and  inform  you  immediately  after  I  hear  from  him. 

I  cannot  well  say  what  officers  to  recommend  for  Fords  and  Mer¬ 
cer’s  posts,  but  shall  write  General  Morrison  on  the  Subject,  directing 
him  to  give  your  Excellency  his  sentiments  as  to  the  proper  officers. 

I  have  to  request  your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  order  me  copies 
of  the  Augusta  and  Galphinton  treaties,  with  such  other  papers  as  may 
tend  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  the  approaching  treaty  with  the 
Creeks.  If  your  Excellency  should  have  received  official  information 
whether  the  Treaty  will  or  will  not  be  held  in  May.  I  request  to  be 
notified  of  it. 

And  am  with  every  respect 
Your  Excellency’s  Obedt  Servt 
James  Jackson 

Dk.\k  Coi.  By  the  inclosure  you  will  find  that  I  am  authorized  to 
appoint  an  Officer  to  take  charge  of  the  Doctors  Town  station;  can 
you  recommend  one  who  will  accept  it  from  the  line  of  the  Militia? 
if  not,  one  who  you  will  be  certain  can  recruit  his  Men;  do  give  me 
an  answer  as  soon  as  possible. 

&  believe  me  to  be 
sincerely  Yours  & 

Lt  Col  Stewart 
commg  Lib  County  Militia 
&  Commt  1st  Brigade 

Savannah  March  28th.  1796 

Sib  I  have  just  been  favoured  with  your  line  of  the  19th  instant, 
but  cannot  inform  you  of  the  particulars  you  wish  to  be  informed  of; 
the  best  application  for  you  to  make  to  obtain  them  will  be  to  the 
Executive.  I  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  against  my  will,  and  re¬ 
quested  another  election  as  soon  as  appointed,  which  Judge  Taliaferro 
knows  was  refused  me;  it  is  therefore  an  office  thrown  per  force  on 
me,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  for  I  pronounce  myself  un 
qualified  for  it,  and  nothing  but  the  pressings  of  my  Western  friends, 
and  their  declarations  of  your  capacity,  should  now  Induce  me  to  serve. 
Censure  is  unavoidable  act  as  we  may,  and  from  your  Character,  and 
my  feelings,  with  the  disposition  of  our  Colleague  Mr  Sims,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  we  shall  undeservedly  meet  it.  I  applied  at  a  late  hour 
of  the  Session  I  acknowledge  for  instructions;  but  we  were  only  ap¬ 
pointed  at  a  late  day,  and  to  have  brought  forth  instructions  to  my¬ 
self  would  not  have  looked  well;  when  I  applied,  it  was  denied  to  have 
a  committee,  and  I  was  told  none  were  necessary. 

I  have  written  the  Governor  requesting  to  have  the  necessary  papers. 
Treaties  &c.  Should  the  Executive  deem  a  metting  [sic]  of  the  com- 
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misBioners  necessary,  I  am  ready  to'  attend  at  Louisville  to  consult  on 
the  preparative  steps.  Indeed  your  observation  appears  to  me  extremely 
Just,  but  our  instructions  must  come  from  the  Governor;  provisions 
and  a  purchase  of  the  necessary  goods,  should  not  be  deferred  to  the 
last  hour  and  then  be  purchased  at  an  extravagant  rate.  This  I  have 
written  to  the  Governor;  the  scarcity  of  provision  is  much  against  us. 

As  to  the  application  of  the  fund,  I  conceive  also  there  we  must 
wait  for  Executive  orders;  whether  that  department  has  or  has  not 
received  official  notice,  whether  the  Treaty  will  or  will  not  be  held 
in  May,  or  what  provisions  will  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
I  am  ignorant. 

As  to  the  quantum  of  land  to  be  purchased,  the  Oconee  act  must 
be  our  guide,  and  I  believe  we  shall  do  well,  to  obtain  what  is  there 
intended  with  the  Tallassee  County.  I  believe  we  should  both  agree 
to  purchase  if  the  Indians  were  disposed  to  cede  to  the  Flint  river. 

You  had  belter  write  to  Governor  Irvin  [sic]  on  this  subject,  for 
as  yet  I  have  not  received  a  single  line  from  him  respecting  it.  I  shall 
also  be  happy,  if  you  will  inform  me  of  the  result  of  such  Communica¬ 
tion. 

I  am  Sir 

Yr  most  obedt  Servt 
James  Jackson 

Savanah  March  29th.  1796 

Sib  I  did  myself  the  honor  of  writing  to  to  [sic]  you  yesterday,  re¬ 
specting  the  general  order  of  the  17  Instant,  since  which,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  line  from  Col.  Hendricks  relative  to  the  expected  Treaty.  He 
appears  to  be,  as  I  am,  totally  ignorant  whether  the  treaty  will  or  will 
not  be  in  May.  He  desires  me  to  inform  him,  if  any  distribution 
of  the  fund  appropriated  has  taken  place,  such  as  what  proportion 
for  provision,  what  part  for  goods,  and  what  for  contingent  expences. 
I  have  answered  him  that,  as  well  on  those  heads,  as  on  the  necessity 
of  a  meeting,  which  he  seems  to  wish  we  must  your  orders,  that  the 
first  thing  to  know  is  whether  the  Treaty  will  be  held.  If  you  recollect. 
Governor,  I  early  pressed  you  on  the  necessity  of  your  knowing  from 
the  Agent  of  the  Union,  if  the  business  would  go  on.  The  time  is  fast 
approaching,  and  if  something  be  not  shortly  done,  we  shall  be  in  con¬ 
fusion  when  the  time  arrives.  The  scarcity  of  provision  is  very  much 
against  us.  Corn  is  selling  cu.rrently  here  at  a  Dollar/and  one  quarter 
per  bushel,  and  no  chance  of  falling.  If  the  Treaty  goes  on,  and  you 
have  received  advice  of  the  quantum  necessary  to  be  supplied  by 
Georgia,  a  contractor  would  be  wanted.  Col.  Hendricks  perhaps  would 
undertake  the  purchase  of  the  goods;  for  my  own  part,  I  know  little 
of  such  business,  and  was  elected  against  my  will,  and  requested  the 
two  branches  to  elect  some  one  else.  I  can  even  now  scarcely  bring 
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my  mind  to  continue  in  the  appointment.  I  foresee  censure  act  as  we 
may.  and  yet  I  am  certain,  we  shall  all  have  the  interest  of  the  State, 
and  her  Citizens  in  view,  in  every  step  we  take. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  your  Excellency  my  opinion,  it  Is  that 
no  time  be  lost  in  ascertaining  the  bolding  of  the  Treaty,  and  the 
amount  of  provision  to  be  furnished  by  Georgia. 

Should  your  Excellency  deem  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  requi¬ 
site,  after  those  facts  are  ascertained,  to  consult  on  the  necessary 
Steps,  I  should  suppose  Louisville  will  be  most  convenient  to  yourself 
and  where  I  will  attend  on  receiving  your  order. 

I  am  Sir  Yr  Excellys 
Obedt  Servt. 

James  Jackson 

His  Excellency  Govr.  Irvin  [sic] 

Savannah  April  7th  1796 

Dear  Governor  You  will  by  this  I  suppose  have  received  an  express 
from  Major  Habersham  giving  you  information  that  the  President  has 
ordered  the  Treaty  to  be  held  in  May  at  Coleraine.  The  provisions  are 
in  the  first  place  to  be  provided  and  payed  for  by  the  United  States 
though  it  is  declared  that  Georgia  is  to  be  at  half  the  expence.  This 
will  save  us  much  trouble  and  perhaps  make  a  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  at  Louisville  unnecessary.  For  my  own  part  I  can  Illy  spare 
the  time  and  if  not  actually  necessary  I  should  wish  it  avoided.  If 
I  could  possibly  think  of  any  other  person  to  fill  the  appointment  I 
most  assuredly  should  decline  acting;  if  your  Excellency  could  think 
of  any  one  and  would  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  I  should  do  so.  At 
any  rate  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  public  money;  some  agent 
should  make  the  purchases  for  the  State  of  the  necessary  goods  for 
the  treaty.  It  is  possible  Col.  Hendricks  may  do  this  being  acquainted 
with  mercantile  affairs.  I  know  nothing  of  them.  I  hope  that  nothing 
I  write  will  he  construed  into  a  repugnance  to  getting  the  Oconee 
fork  lands,  it  is  the  first  wish  of  my  heart  and  I  conceive  it  the  great¬ 
est  object  of  the  State,  but  as  I  know  myself  not  to  be  versed  in  Indian 
matters  and  that  the  least  slip  will  be  laid  hold  of  to  censure  and  that 
censure  will  all  be  directed  against  me  to  break  me  down  in  a  future 
Legislature  to  answer  Yazoo  purposes,  had  I  not  better  request  your 
looking  out  for  some  one  else  and  let  me  Immediately  know,  I  feel 
myself  uneasy;  every  mistake  in  a  law  passed  at  Louisville  is  now 
Imputed  to  me  and  every  error  of  Simmon's  Clerkes  &  every  willful 
confusion  which  the  Yazoo  party  threw  in  the  way  is  laid  at  my  door. 
If  any  thing  turned  up  in  the  Treaty  I  fear  they  might  injure  me 
effectually  and  prevent  my  exertions  in  the  next  Assembly;  do  Gov¬ 
ernor  think  of  this  and  let  me  know;  the  time  is  now  getting  short. 

For  God  sake  my  dear  Governor  why  are  the  tax  laws  delayed?  the 
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time  of  making  returns  as  well  as  I  recollect  expires  in  May  I  believe 
the  1st.  The  party  will  throw  every  obstacle  In  the  way  of  our  revenue 
and  we  shall  need  it  all.  Watkins  was  never  contented  in  filling  the 
appropriation  law  with  special  appropriations  and  now  they  are  send¬ 
ing  the  warrants  here  to  take  up  the  profits  of  the  Negroe  tax  to  pre¬ 
vent  our  getting  the  money.  An  executive  order  should  issue  prohibitg 
the  Collectors  from  recelvg  anything  but  the  specie  or  the  profits  of 
this  source  will  be  eat  up  &  perhaps  the  treaty  be  injured;  special  war¬ 
rants  indeed  might  l)e  drawn  for  this  purpose  in  favor  of  the  agent 
appointed  and  those  only  to  be  receivable;  something  in  the  nature 
of  the  anticipation  warrants  of  1789,  but  grounded  on  the  Oconee  Act 
&  treaty  approp[riatio]n;  no  time  should  be  lost  on  this  head;  an¬ 
other  Ship  is  arrived  with  Slaves  &  more  daily  expected  something 
must  be  done. 

Is  there  no  procl[amatio]n  yet  about  the  Yazoo  Act?  has  it  never 
been  published  in  the  Augusta  papers  the  Act  at  least  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  or  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  promulgated;  pardon  me  Govr  for 
the  liberties  I  take  in  writing  you  so  freely  but  hearing  the  cries  of 
the  party  who  have  thrown  every  thing  into  confusion  that  the  con¬ 
fusion  lays  with  us  I  cannot  forbear  dropping  you  such  hints  as  I 
think  may  be  of  service.  The  tax  laws  had  better  be  sent  express,  if 
the  first  of  May  be  the  day  of  returns  to  be  made;  and  a  particular 
requisition  be  also  made  on  the  Justices  of  the  Inferior  Courts,  to  ap¬ 
point  tax  Officers  where  it  has  not  been  done. 

I  beg  to  hear  from  you  immediately  on  the  subject  of  this  letter; 
one  sample  objection  strikes  me  against  declining  it  is  the  Charge 
of  wishing  to  defeat  the  Oconee  object,  which  the  Yazoo  party  may 
play  off  in  the  Western  Country  against  me,  but  it  appears  to  me  this 
could  be  obviated,  and  would  not  be  of  so  lasting  an  impression.  I  leave 
this  to  your  determination. 

I  am  Dr  Governor  with  the  sincerest  respect 

Sir 

Yours  & 

James  Jackson 

Savannah  10  OClock  of  Evg  of  the 
Day  of  the  14  April  1796. 

SiK  Major  Habersham  has  just  Informed  me,  that  George  Galphln 
leaves  him  with  a  line  to  you  to  morrow  morning  at  8  OClock. 

I  suppose  he  carries  to  your  Excellency  the  dispatch  of  Mr  Seagrove 
to  the  Major  relative  to  the  treaty,  ordered  by  the  president,  and 
which  from  the  Communication  the  major  has  done  me  the  honor  to 
give  me  a  view  of,  I  find  is  yet  doubtful  as  to  time  only.  I[t]  must 
be  highly  gratifying  to  your  Excellency  to  find  that  notwithstanding 
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the  annulling  law,  the  resolutions  of  the  Legislature,  under  which  au¬ 
thority  you  administer  the  Executive,  have  had  their  due  weight  with 
the  United  States;  and  that  in  addition  to  the  former  order  by  that 
power,  a  new  one  is  now  given  to  their  agent  to  supply  all  the  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  first  place;  my  prediction  of  this  is  that  Georgia  will 
never  pay  one  shilling  of  this  expence,  and  that  it  will  never  be  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  Union. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  send  a  State  express  off  to  Barnard,  request¬ 
ing  him  to  give  your  Excellency  any  certain  intelligence  of  a  treaty, 
so  that  state  preparations  might  be  made  in  time  (and  to  make  prepa¬ 
rations  before  it  were  necessary  would  not  do)  so  that  we  may  not 
be  placed  in  a  disagreeable  situation,  from  the  necessary  tho  unavoid¬ 
able  delay  which  must  ensue,  if  the  Indian  notice  is  first  given  to  the 
Agent  Mr  Seagrove,  and  formally  sent  from  him  to  you,  ft  from  you 
to  the  Commissioners;  l)efore  which  latter  notice,  the  Indians  may 
have  retired  from  the  ground  appointed  for  the  Treaty.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  lamented,  not  only  in  my  letters  to  you  Sir,  but  in  my  expres¬ 
sions  to  those  I  associate  with;  that  I  am  appointed  to  an  office  against 
mg  will,  &  which  I  know  my  incapacity  to  execute.  It  is  within  the 
recollection  of  everg  member  of  the  two  branches,  that  I  requested  an¬ 
other  appointment;  mg  onlg  ambition  was  to  retire  to  private-life.  But 
Mr  W’atkins  joined  Judge  Taliaferro,  then  President  of  the  Senate,  to 
prevent  another  election,  and  I  now  feel  myself  compelled  to  proceed 
in  it.  If  your  Excellency  cannot  place  confidence  in  some,  (ft  many 
there  are),  capable  persons  to  undertake  the  trust,  I  shall  pursue  the 
desire  of  the  State  to  the  utmost  of  my  poor  ability.  I  doubt  if  the 
whole  extent  of  boundary  required  to  be  extinguished  by  the  Oconee 
law  can  be  obtained;  &  1  doubt  also,  if  the  best  possible  bargain  that 
can  be  made  take  place,  if  the  event  be  not  the  occasion  of  malevolent 
attack,  and  what  is  further  if  the  if  the  [sic]  gaining  over  of  the  lands 
to  be  the  consequence  under  the  terms  which  the  president  has  an¬ 
nounced,  if  the  opposers  of  the  Cession  may  not  declare  the  Commissrs 
either  ignorant  of  their  trust  or  opposed  from  sinister  motives,  to  the 
good  of  their  country. 

To  this  censure  I  shall  partially  submit,  if  my  poor  abilities  cannot 
be  dispensed  with.  An  Agent  I  think  well  acquainted  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  goods  for  a  treaty  will  be  wanted,  (unless  Colo.  Hendricks  will 
undertake  this  business),  exclusive  of  the  Secretary  allowed  the  Com- 
inlssionrs.  Should  your  Excellency  be  of  this  opinion,  ft  I  believe  your 
Secretary  knows  it  has  been  usual,  1  beg  leave  to  mention  Mr  Wiliam 
Clarke  a  man  well  acquainted  with  mercantile  ft  Indian  affairs,  their 
manners  ft  customs  and  who  may  be  vastly  useful  to  the  State,  In  per¬ 
suading  the  Indians  to  comply  with  the  Cession,  which  must  be  your 
F^xcellencys,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be  our  first  wish  to  accomplish. 
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This  Agent,  if  the  name  be  an  objection,  may  be  nominated  a  Con¬ 
tractor  for  the  Indian  supplies,  who  besides  procuring  the  articles, 
may  negotiate  or  dispose  of  the  Stock  appropriated;  &  in  whose  favour, 
you  may  draw  on  the  Tax  collector  here  for  the  monies  arising  from 
the  Negroe  tax.  A  great  clamour  has  been  made  against  it,  and  now 
they  are  getting  over  the  noise,  they  are  searching  for  all  the  warrants 
on  the  Treasury,  which  were  all  except  a  very  few  to  have  been  paid 
out  of  former  taxes,  &  those  few  chiefly  out  of  last  Years  tax;  the 
leaving  of  the  members  to  go  home,  &  the  inaccuracy  of  the  engrossing 
clerks  occasioned  this  mistake. 

I  gave  Colo.  Hammond  a  list  of  papers  to  shew  your  Excellency, 
which  I  must  have  to  make  myself  master  of  the  business,  &  if  you 
would  honor  with  a  line  enclosing  them,  &  give  me  your  sentiments 
on  the  subjects  here  contained,  &  whether  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Commissrs  to  meet  at  Louisville  previous  to  the  Treaty.  You  will 
greatly  oblige 

Your  Excellencys 
Obedt  Servant 
James  Jackson 

Monday  April  18th.  1796* 

Sir  I  have  just  I  have  just  received  your  Excellencys  command  to 
repair  to  Louisville  on  FYiday  next.  The  notice  is  sudden,  and  the  time 
too  short  to  prepare  myself  for  the  Journey,  so  as  to  be  present  at  the 
day  appointed,  but  I  will  attend  as  soon  as  my  domestic  affairs  will 
permit  my  absence,  &  I  shall  not  delay  one  moment  which  can  be 
spared. 

I  was  not  without  hopes,  as  the  greatest  difficulty  the  procuring  pro¬ 
visions  with  the  money  of  the  State  was  avoided,  and  as  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  Mr  Seagrove  was  not  positive  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
treat [y],  that  the  necessity  of  a  meeting  might  net  have  occurred.  As 
it  is  so  decided,  I  shall  obey.  | 

I  am  Sir  &c 
James  Jackson 

Thursday  Morng  April  21st  1796 

Drar  Sir  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  Treaty  being  held,  but  I  am 
of  opinion  you  had  better  not  prepare  the  articles,  so  far  as  respects 
those  not  to  be  purchased  here,  until  you  hear  from  me,  or  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  from  Louisville.  You  can  be  preparing  those  which,  without  in 
convenience  to  yourself,  can  be  procured  in  Savannah.  There  can  he 
little,  or  indeed  no  doubt,  but  we  shall  have  to  apply  to  you,  but  being 

*Tblfi  I)‘tter  and  the  one  following  are  out  of  place  in  tbe  letterbook  and  are 
placed  here  for  chronology. 
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myself  an  individual  commissioner  I  must  receive  the  sanction  of 
others  k  the  Governor,  previously  to  my  speaking  determinedly. 

Should  you  however  procure  the  articles  even  wanted  from  Charles¬ 
ton,  you  will  not  long  want  a  market  for  them.  The  treaty  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  held  in  all  this  year,  &  the  State  would  from  interest  pur¬ 
chase  here  if  possible. 

Your’s  sincerely 
James  Jackson 

Mr  Bolton 

[The  remainder  of  the  letterbook  is  taken  up  with  lists  of  “Writs  k 
Processes”  for  the  October  term,  1782,  through  the  March  term,  1789, 
and  the  August  term,  1792.] 

[End] 


ACROSS  GEORGIA  AND  INTO  ALABAMA,  1817-1818 
Edited  by  Willia.m  B.  Hessf.ltine  and  Larry  Gara* 

Peter  A.  Renisen,  a  native  of  New  York  of  Dutch  descent, 
was  thirty-one  years  old  when  he  determined  to  try  his  hand 
at  business  in  the  South.  A  robust,  ebullient  personality  with 
a  genius  for  making  friends,  he  was  proud  of  his  Yankee  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  the  “bit  of  Old  Nick”  in  him  which  brought  him  suc¬ 
cess  in  business.  He  had  tried  his  hand  at  farming  and  at  land 
speculation  before  1817.  That  year  he  got  a  contract  to  supply 
the  American  navy  with  whiskey  and  made  nearly  twenty 
thousand  dollars  in  the  deal.  With  his  profits,  he  determined  on 
a  new  venture  in  cotton  speculation,  and  started  off  from  his 
Oneida  County  home  for  Mobile,  Alabama. 

His  route  took  him  by  sea  from  New  York  to  Savannah, 
thence  overland  to  the  Indian  country  and  then  by  boat  down 
the  rivers  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  .Arriving  in  Mobile,  with  which 
he  was  much  pleased,  he  set  up  in  business.  He  purchased  a 
boat  in  New  Orleans,  christened  it  “Washington  of  Mobile” 
and  began  to  haul  cotton  from  plantations  up  the  Alabama  rivers. 
Until  his  death  in  1852  he  was  a  cotton  factor  in  Mobile  during 
the  shipping  “season”  but  spent  his  summers  in  the  North. 

In  1833  Remsen  employed  his  wife’s  young  cousin,  Lyman 

* ProfpRimr  IlpRi«‘ltlnp  In  a  well-known  hUtnrian,  on  the  faculty  of  the  ITni- 
veralty  of  Wlaconaln.  During  the  year  la.Sa-ia.H  he  will  be  a  viaitiDg  profenaor 
In  Rice  Inatltute,  IIouHtun.  Texaa.  Mr.  Gara  recently  received  the  IK>ctor  of 
I’hllnaophy  degree  at  the  Vniveralty  of  Wiaconaln.  He  la  now  associate  pro- 
feasor  of  American  History  in  Mexico  City  College,  Mexico. 
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Draper  as  a  clerk,  and  thereafter  he  supported  Draper  while 
the  historian  gathered  the  manuscripts,  documents,  and  inter¬ 
views  which  became  the  basis  of  the  great  Draper  Collection 
on  the  early  Trans- Allegheny  West.  When  Draper  inherited  his 
patron’s  papers,  he  found  among  them  the  journal  which  Remsen 
kept  of  his  initial  trip  into  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

I  he  portion  of  Remsen’s  journal  detailing  his  journey  across 
Georgia  in  December,  1H17  and  January,  1818  reveals  him  as 
a  keen  observer  of  business  opportunities,  and  a  companionable 
person  who  could  mingle  on  friendly  terms  with  both  whites  and 
Indians.*  He  held  an  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
a  sense  of  humor  which  delighted  in  the  phrases  and  pronouncia- 
tion  of  the  local  dialect.** 

1817 

Nov.  19th  at  1  o’clock  P.M.  arrived  at  N.  Y.  made  a  stay  of  8  days 
in  N.  York  during  which  time  1  was  one  day  sick.  Mr.  T.  C.  Butler 
Jr.  was  very  polite  gave  me  4  introductory  letters  to  gentlemen  in 
Georgia.  Messrs  D.  I.  Boyd  and  Co  two  to  Lt.  Stephans.  Mr.  Mather  was 
much  pleased  with  N.Y.  hut  his  heart  almost  began  to  fail  him  when 
he  thought  of  the  lowness  of  our  funds,  which  certainly  was  deplorable, 
only  $9  left  after  paying  freight,  exclusive  of  house  keeping.  On  the 
27th  Nov.  embarked  on  board  Brig  Aurilla,  Captn.  Ebenezer  Hitch,  for 
Savannah.  Captain  a  fine  clever  fellow,  good  Mate  and  most  excellent 
Steward.  Only  two  passengers  beside  ourselves — a  Mr.  White  and  a 
Mr.  Cust  the  other,  both  carpenters.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  a 
little  sea  sick.  The  heavens,  sun,  moon  and  ocean,  was  all  you  could 
see.  The  rising  of  the  sun  is  far  above  a  land  view,  yet  had  it  not  been 
for  future  hopes,  I  think  I  would  almost  as  willingly  have  been  at 
some  place  on  land  where  I  could  not  have  seen  the  sun  until  it  had 
been  %  an  hour  high.  .  .  .3 

Dec.  9th  .  .  .  Next  morning  hauled  into  the  dock. 

10th.  Nothing  but  see  Savannah  and  try  to  find  our  moat  direct  route. 

11th.  In  the  morning  when  I  got  the  mare  on  shore  I  sold  her  for 
$100.  Mather  has  been  trying  to  sell  his  waggon  all  day,  but  not  made 
out.  Tonight  is  the  second  oyster  supper  we  have  taken.  Since  here. 


1.  “Diary  of  a  trip  from  Now  Joraoy  through  the  aoutlipm  atatPH.  Nov.,  1817- 
Jaii.,  181!*.“  in  tho  rotor  .\.  Koniaon  Papors  in  the  Library  of  the  State  llia- 
torioal  Society  of  Wiaconain.  Pormiaalon  to  publiah  portions  of  the  diary  haa 
kindly  boon  grantod. 

•J.  For  roforonco  to  Reniaon,  aoe  William  B.  Hoaaeltine,  IHimeer’n  Ifianion ; 
The  Story  of  hyman  t’oprlantl  Draper  (Madiaon,  1954),  paaaim ;  Hoaaeitlno, 
“Lyman  Drapor  and  the  South."  in  Journal  o/  Southern  Dintory,  XIX  (Febru¬ 
ary,  195.')).  20-51  ;  Iloaaoltine,  “Lyman  Draper  and  Alabama,”  in  Alabama  Ke- 
rie>r  for  .Iiilv.  1955. 

5.  The  omitted  portions  relate  to  stormy  sons  and  Mathor'a  aenairknoaa.  Then, 
for  a  <tay,  they  wore  hoi-ainiod  outai<le  Savannah.  Finally,  on  Deio-mber  9.  a  day 
that  was  fair  and  warm,  “something  like  an  .\ugURt  day  in  Oneida  County," 
they  passed  (ho  Tylioe  llghthoiiso  and  made  port  at  nine  In  the  evening. 
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have  seen  P.  Sapelys  and  Wm.  W.  Baker,  was  very  happy  to  find  old 
acquaintances. 

12th.  This  morning  Mather  sold  his  waggon.  The  day  has  been  a 
fine  summer  day.  At  hi  past  1  o’clock  we  started  on  foot  for  Milledge- 
ville.  Have  a  companion  of  Mr.  Oust  on  foot.  He  Journeying  on  for 
Augusta.  I  find  him  a  very  jovial  companion.  We  made  14  ^  miles  to 
day.  Stoped  at  a  house  kept  by  one  Harris.  Had  a  good  Georgia  supper. 
Something  fatigued. 

13th.  Rested  well  last  night.  Started  about  past  6  o’clock.  Could 
get  no  breakfast  at  any  house  on  the  road.  Found  one  man  who  knew 
not  whence  he  came.  Had  lived  18  years  where  he  was.  Had  given  one 
dollar  per  acre  for  his  land.  At  length  the  stage  overtook  us  and  we 
got  in,  to  go  on  to  the  stage  house,  at  which  place  we  got  breakfast. 
The  day  has  been  like  a  summer  day  in  N.Y.  We  made  to  Scruggs! ?1 
32  miles,  4  ride  and  the  rest  on  foot.  We  saw  only  2  sights  of  in¬ 
humanity,  sine  we  got  in  Ga.  That  was  one  old  black  man  naked  in 
tbe  bot  sun,  and  one  black  woman  naked  to  her  hips  choping  pine 
wood. 

14th.  Started  about  7  o’clock.  Made  6  miles  to  breakfast.  Tbe  day 
cloudy.  Heavy  travelling.  At  5  P.M.  about  1  mile  from  Jacksonboro  it 
began  to  rain  in  torrents,  and  we  got  completely  drenched  before  we 
got  to  a  tavern  (O  God  what  a  boro),  8  or  10  logg  houses,  and  poor 
miserable  inhabitants,  and  as  ignorant  as  people  could  be.  Made  23 
miles. 

15tb.  It  rained  all  night  past.  Gust  could  not  go  in  the  stage.  Pas¬ 
sengers  as  noisey  as  the  Devil.  When  we  got  ready  to  start  Mathers 
umbrella  was  lent  by  the  landlord,  and  we  had  [to]  wait  until  9  o’clock. 
Went  8  miles  to  breakfast,  then  started  again  on  foot,  and  walked  on 
16  miles,  and  got  a  cart — poor  horse,  Negro,  and  went  7  miles  to 
Waynes  boro.  Making  31  miles.  Tbe  day  has  been  cold  and  clear.  A  com¬ 
panion  today  one  Roibnson,  etc.,  etc.  A  carciature  of  us,  for  the  last 
7  miles,  would  be  worth  |100  to  us  all.  On  arriving  in  the  boro  stoped 
at  one  Randells.  Dam  poor  coffee,  Indian  bread,  a  bed  as  dirty  as 
Sacketts  Harbor  beds  during  tbe  war.  Here  you  hear  mought,  reckon, 
all  but  etc.,  etc.  A  thousand  phrases  that  would  make  an  Oneida  man 
gaze  with  astonishment.  Today  about  5  o’clock  we  made  the  first  stone. 
The  soil  from  Savannah  is  one  continual  land  plain  with  swamps  (in¬ 
habitants  from  3  to  5  miles  apart).  The  timber  almost  all  pine  and 
any  land  (wild)  can  be  had  at  |1  per  acre  and  less.  Captain  Burke  had 
700  acres,  a  large  clearing,  dwelling  etc.,  etc.,  and  could  not  seil  for 
11500.  His  drift  was  Alabama. 

16th.  Dined  today  with  Sam  Sturges  of  Waynesboro,  who  was  very 
polite  and  hospitable.  Started  at  3  o’clock  and  went  6  miles  to  Mr. 
Warrens  who,  raised  in  1816,  a  turnip  that  weighed  6%  lbs.  18  ^ 
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Inches  round.  They  raise  2  crops  annually.  Plant  corn  1st  March.  The 
good  old  lady  gave  me  some  turnip  seed. 

17th.  Having  only  19  miles  to  go  to  day.  We  stoped  to  breakfast. 
Went  on  foot.  The  day  fine.  Within  2  miles  of  Louisville  saw  beech 
trees,  and  nigh  the  place  got  some  fine  persimmons.  Mather  was  fond 
of  them.  Louisville  contains  about  100  dwellings.  The  old  brick  state 
bouse  with  all  other  dwellings,  are  very  poor  buildings. 

18th.  We  stoped  at  the  stage  house.  Took  stage  for  Milledgeville. 
Started  about  past  1  oclock.  The  horses  started  on  the  full  run,  and 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  we  made  our  escape  from  behind.  Not  much 
hurt.  The  driver  stuck  to  the  stage  until  it  upset.  It  broke  all  to  pieces 
and  we  were  obliged  to  return  and  again  resort  to  shanks  mare.  After 
walking  12  miles  the  driver  over  took  us.  It  began  to  rain.  We  then 
got  on  horse  back,  and  rode  28  miles  through  the  rain.  Got  completely 
wet,  and  I  really  think  I  never  were  more  fatigued. 

19th.  The  morning  fine.  We  felt  much  better  than  we  expected  to 
feel  after  such  extreme  fatigue.  We  started  and  made  the  city  of  Mil- 
ledgevllle  by  1  P.  M.  It  Is  situated  on  a  fine  hill  and  In  more  of  a  hilly 
country  than  we  have  seen  since  we  left  Savannah.  The  land,  timber, 
and  country  from  Waynesboro  to  this  place  is  much  better  than  below. 
Soil,  mixture  of  red  loam  or  clay  with  sand.  Timber  chiefly  pitch  and 
white  pine,  white  and  black  oak.  All  chimneys  out  of  doors.  One  man 
tells  you  he  has  “a  mighty  big  heap  of  land”  in  such  a  place.  Another 
tells  you  “ts  a  mighty  bad  swamp.”  The  third  tells  you  “to  walk  unto 
the  fire,”  and  I  really  think  it  worth  any  mans  time  to  see  how  people 
live  and  speak.  The  Georgians  think  chiefly  of  cotton,  corn,  sweet 
potatoes  and  Negroes.  No  hay,  no  oats,  no  peas,  no  flax,  no  barley 
etc.,  etc. 

20  and  21st.  Fine  charming  days.  Ice  the  thickness  of  a  dollar  is 
called  very  hard  freezing,  and  extreme  cold  weather.  The  Legislature 
of  this  State  closed  its  sitting  on  the  morning  of  the  20th.  inst.  I  did 
not  visit  the  state  bouse.  Some  20  boarders  put  up  at  the  house  we 
stoped  at.  Rut  alas!  What  would  New  Yorkers  say  to  see  them.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  their  conduct  was  beneath  that  of 
any  crew  of  sailors  that  was  ever  seen.  Cursing,  quarrelling,  hollow¬ 
ing,  drinking,  getting  drunk.  Disputing  landlords  bill.  Drunken  men 
hugging  sober  ones.  Illiterate,  mean  appearances,  readiness  for  ras- 
seling  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  On  the  night  of  the  18th 
Inst,  (a  thing  at  the  close  of  all  their  meetings)  the  Governor  at  the 
head,  with  a  horse  visited  all  boarding  houses  of  members.  Draged 
them  out  of  bed.  Marched  the  square  and  streets,  and  from  report  the 
noise  excelled  that  of  wild  beasts.  Its  well  the  North  knows  not  what 
the  South  does.  Vice  Versa. 

22nd  and  23rd.  Fair  weather.  On  the  23rd  at  3  P.  M.  I  left  Milledge¬ 
ville  “a  foot  and  alone” — having  put  my  trunks  on  board  a  waggon. 
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I  travelled  8  miles  to  a  Mr.  Harris.  Started  next  morning  and  made 
7  miles  by  7  oclock.  I  do  miss  Mather  much,  as  I  now  have  no  one  to 
torment,  besides  deprived  of  an  excellent  companion.  When  I  ask  a 
Georgian  how  many  miles  to  such  a  place  the  first  thing  I  got  for  an¬ 
swer  is  “Well”  an  then  he  begins  to  “Reckon”  and  you  “mought”  walk 
a  mile  “any  how,”  before  he  tells  you.  This  morning  is  much  cloudy 
and  looks  like  for  rain.  I  arrived  at  Fort  Hawkins  at  dinner.  21  miles. 
Here  I  found  S.  W.  Rathe  Esq.,  a  very  fine  man.  In  trade  with  a  Cap¬ 
tain  O.  W.  Collis.  They  do  excellent  business.  This  place  is  one  of  the 
best  places  for  a  tanner,  taylor  and  shoemaker  that  I  have  found. 

25th.  I  have  stoped  here  all  day  waiting  for  the  waggon.  While  here 
to  day  the  2  captains  went  to  horse  race  and  won  2  purses,  and  this 
afternoon  a  party  directly  from  St.  Stephen  stoped  here  to  dine. 
Amongst  the  rest  was  Col.  L.  Alston  from  N.  Carolina,  who  has  2  sons 
at  St.  Stephens  to  whom  he  writ  a  letter  by  me.  I  found  him  a  very 
gentlemanly  man,  remarkably  fond  of  company,  (say  that,  that’s  good). 
The  waggons  did  not  come  up  to  day.  This  night  the  bullfrogs  sang, 
continually  for  3  or  4  hours,  which  is  not  uncommon. 

26th.  A  foggy  morning  but  warm.  I  learnt  from  the  Col.  yesterday 
that  he  has  sold  his  estate  and  next  spring  comes  to  St.  Stephens  that 
he  is  delighted  with  it.  A  companion  of  his  purchased  on  Pearl  River 
and  from  what  I  learn  no  one  says  anything  about  P.  River  that  does 
not  think  it  the  finest  part  of  the  W,  Territory  for  water  and  the  soil 
equally  good.  The  country  from  M.  to  Ft.  Hawkins  is  better  than  what 
it  was  back  of  M.  Swelling  lands  with  streams  for  mills  and  much 
thicker  inhabited. 

27th.  Yesterday  the  waggon  came  up.  I  sent  smoked  ham,  blankets, 
sugar,  and  coffee  by  it  and  to  day  have  purchased  some  hard  crackers, 
hut  on  account  of  the  unpleasantness  of  the  weather  have  concluded 
to  wait  til  tomorrow  morning  and  then  all  well,  mean  to  take  a  fair 
start.  The  day  has  been  very  foggy  with  some  rain.  I  to  day  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  Col.  Brealy  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  Found  that  he  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  many  Oneida  men  and  spent  a  very  sociable  day  with 
him  and  Collis.  The  Col.  came  to  F[ort]  Hfawkins]  July  1816  was 
at  Savannah  and  Charleston  Augt.  1817  and  has  never  experienced  one 
hours  ill  health. 

On  28th.  Sunday  at  9  oclock  I  left  F.H.’s  and  at  8  oclock  P.M.  ar¬ 
rived  at  Flint  River.  Distance  20  miles.  No  inhabitants  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance  and  it  was  real  joy  to  see  Christians  once  more.  I  had  a  good 
bed.  Rested  well.  Crossed  the  river  at  9  oclock  and  it  began  to  rain, 
which  continued  till  next  morning.  I  travelled  25  miles  before  I  came 
up  to  the  waggons.  Dark  and  completely  drenched.  This  night  I  lay 
on  a  board  under  a  waggon. 

30th.  Cloudy  day.  The  horses  lost.  I  travelled  on  4  miles  and  came 
across  2  Indians  with  whom  I  staid  till  almost  night.  Got  two  fine 
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hams  of  venison  and  a  large  wild  turkey  for  $1.50.  Horses  found  and 
I  made  5  miles  Fort-Perry.[?l 

31st.  Clear  day.  Travelled  late  and  at  length  hove  in  sight  of  an 
Indian  camp.  Halted.  Rested  finely  on  corn  fodder. 

1818,  Jany.  1st.  Clear  day.  Arrived  at  10  oclock  P.M.  at  the  Chata- 
hoochee.  The  three  rivers,  Ocmulgee,  Flint  and  Chatahoochee  (at  the 
place  I  crossed  them)  are  about  the  size  of  the  Mohawk  at  Utica.  The 
soil  from  F[ortl  H[awkins]  to  F[ort]  M[itchelll  ?  is  chiefly  sandy, 
gently  swelling.  Timber  almost  all  pine,  and  I  think  a  poor  country. 

2nd.  Clear  day.  We  left  Lewis’  in  the  forenoon,  about  10  oclock. 
Corn  $4  per.  bus.  this  morning.  Pen  Davis  left  the  other  hand — took 
his  horse  and  went  on.  Soil  as  usual.  Timber  also. 

3rd.  This  day  we  have  passed  through  5  to  6  miles  of  country  of 
good  land,  timber,  oak,  chesnut,  walnut,  etc.,  etc.  I  am  often  pleased 
to  hear  the  expressions  of  my  companions.  “Mighty”  is  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  used,  “toat”  for  carry,  “shoot”  for  shot,  with  their  phraseology 
and  the  Indian  tongue  I  have  many  pleasant  moments  of  thought.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  Indians  doing  us  harm  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  their 
expressions  of  fear.  We  found  one  at  a  time  when  10  teams  were  in  com¬ 
pany,  who  was  so  much  frightened  that  if  he  had  had  an  aguey  fit 
he  could  not  have  trembled  more.  I  frequently  walk  on  before  the  team 
adn  almost  on  all  occasions  meet  with  some.  And  as  for  fear  /  knoto 
none. 

4th.  I.Ast  night  was  frosty.  It  froze  the  thickness  of  a  dollar.  The 
day  plesaant  and  fair.  We  again  to  day  come  to  a  house.  “Cornell’s” 
which  is  the  first  for  45  miles.  Cornell  has  a  half  breed  for  a  wife.  A 
large  farm,  clean  and  a  large  quantity  of  Negroes.  To  day  we  passed 
over  (with  the  exception  of  2  miles)  an  excellent  soil  of  land.  Tim¬ 
ber,  walnut,  oak,  chesnut,  beech  etc.  and  one  swamp  (called  Persimon 
Swamp)  of  a  mile.  Road  almost  impassable.  Equalled  by  none  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Trenton  road  of  1809)  that  we  came  to.  Mather’s 
waggon  I  think  could  not  have  stood  it.  I  have  often  heard  of  a  peck 
of  dirt,  as  a  portion,  but  I  know  1  shall  have  a  double  one  this  voyage 
“through  the  nation.” 

5th.  A  fine  clear  day.  This  morning  I  visited  an  Indian  camp  not 
far  distant  from  ours — who  told  me  that,  the  “Big  W’arrior”  had  start¬ 
ed  yesterday  for  to  meet  some  of  the  Simenoleans,  at  Chatahoochee, 
who  were  about  to  treat  for  peace.  There  to  have  the  “Big-talk”  they 
were  also  going.  Yesterday  for  the  first  time  I  saw  one  solitary  sugar- 
maple  nigh  a  smell  stream.  The  water  of  small  stream  are  far  preferable 
to  spring  water,  being  much  cooler.  The  soil  and  timber  much  as  yes¬ 
terday. 

6th.  Charming  warm  day.  This  morning  we  crossed  Line  Creek  50 
yards,  which  took  us  on  U.  S.  land,  and  amongst  white  people  and  peo¬ 
ple  who  from  all  appearance  were  Christians,  but  to  bear  of  |3  for 
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corn  and  $4  for  good  sailors  grog  put  you  out  of  all  conceit  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  But  after  leaving  the  "Federal  Land” — we  came  a  cross  a  per¬ 
son  that  sold  us  butter  for  1/6  [illeg.] — and  milk  6%  cets.  pr.  qt.  This 
afternoon  parted  us  and  our  “would  be  friend.”  Rachel  and  daughter. 
The  soil  is  good  through  which  we  passed  to  day.  Corn  is  the  staple — 
60  bus.  to  the  acre.  The  person  who  brought  my  trunks  is  John  Dade 
from  Fairfield  District,  S.  Carolina. 

7.  Last  night  at  past  11  oclock  it  began  to  rain — and  I  had  again 
to  resort  to  the  “Earth  under  the  waggon,”  for  the  2nd  time  and  I 
most  heartily  hope  the  last.  It  continued  to  rain  hard  all  day  and  It 
was  dusk  before  I  got  to  Ft.  Jackson  leaving  the  waggon’s  just  ac  of 
the  "Tallapoosa.”  Ft.  Jackson  is  situated  3  miles  above  where  the  T. 
and  Coosae  form  the  Alabama — on  a  high  bluff.  An  old  demolished 
“fort”  a  few  familys,  with  2  good  assortments  of  goods  and  1  small 
one.  Tailor  and  blacksmith  mills  not  over  2  miles  and  others  soon  to 
be  within  10  or  12  "better  ones." 

8th.  Rained  all  night.  Cloudy  with  some  little  rain  all  day.  The  fore¬ 
noon  the  waggon  came  here  and  crossed  the  Coosa.  Their  destination 
is  Cahaha  Valley  75  miles  from  this  place.  Said  to  be  as  good  a  tract 
of  country  as  is  in  the  Territory  and  much  more  healthy.  The  people 
here  look  (perhaps  without  reason)  forward  to  a  time  when  the  East 
Tennessee  trade  will  come  through  this  river.  The  Tallapoosa  and 
Coosa  are  each  not  less  than  200  yd.  wide  at  this  place. 

9th.  Still  rainy.  And  was  also  during  the  night.  I  have  to  day  met 
with  a  .Mr.  Harris  from  Seneca  County,  N.  Y„  Mr.  Mitchell  from  N. 
York.  Mr.  Carpenter  from  Connecticut,  all  merchants  at  and  about  this 
place  (say  here,  at  the  bluff,  and  Creek)  Goods  sell  here  at  a  very 
handsome  advance,  100  per  ct.  and  over.  Rum  |3  to  4.  Brandy  $4.  Whis¬ 
key  12,  etc.,  etc.  I  also  meet  here  with  a  surveyor  who  is  now  busy 
running  out  the  land  in  this  part  of  the  Territory  and  on  the  Cahaba 
and  Mulbery.  Thinks  the  land  on  the  Mulbery  not  very  good  but  good 
on  the  Cahaba.  Black  Warrior,  also  good  on  the  Connecuh  and  says 
that  the  land  on  Pearl  river  is  very  good  and  a  considerably  settled, 
as  well  as  the  chief  of  the  good  land  on  the  leaf  and  Chickasawha. 

10th.  Again  rainy  and  all  the  streams  between  this  and  the  10  Mile 
bluff  “swimming.”  Therefore  I  am  water  bound.  About  12  oclock  to  day 
a  canoe  came  floating  down  the  Coosa  and  shortly  after  the  owner.  It 
is  sufficiently  large  to  carry  10  cwt.  I  bought  it  at  $9  —  and  tomorrow 
If  not  rainey  shall  set  sail  down  for  ft.  Clale[bornel.  To  day  a  Mr 
Nichols  came  here  from  50  miles  up  the  river  in  the  Indian  nation  and 
says  that  the  country  up  the  river  not  yet  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  is  some 
of  the  best  parts  of  the  Territory.  This  evening  came  here  a  Mr.  Crofts 
from  Pa.  who  has  travelled  almost  all  the  Territory,  (a  lawyer).  He 
has  determined  to  settle  at  the  falls  of  the  Black  Warr[ior].  thinking 
It  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  places  in  the  Ty.  in  5  years.  The  falls  of 
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the  Cahaba  is  considered  to  be  in  time  an  object  —  as  also  the  falls 
of  the  Coosa  (though  the  country  above  are  yet  the  Indians)  having 
a  fine  sight  for  a  town  is  also  thought  in  time  to  be  an  object. 

11th.  A  fine  clear  cold  morning.  At  11  oclock  A.M.  set  sail  for  10 
mile  bluff  on  board  Brig  Boyce,  and  was  captain,  cook,  and  all  hands, 
with  a  head  wind,  but  a  fair  tide.  Could  my  friends  only  see  me  (un¬ 
known)  I  think  it  mought  create  a  laugh.  At  4  passed  7  mile  bluff  and 
spoke  [to]  a  small  brig  and  at  6  made  land  league  below  the  land¬ 
ing  place,  opposite  New  Philadelphia,  30  miles  by  water,  ten  by  land. 
Found  Mr.  Dexter. 

12th.  A  haily;  cold,  stormy  day.  Snow  at  eve  (2  inches).  This  day 
being  unpleasant  I  visited  New  Philadelphia  1  mile  back  from  the 
river.  It  is  yet  a  wilderness  with  about  20  log  houses  laid  out  on  the 
plan  of  Phil,  in  Pennsylvania.  A  high  pleasant  situation  and  bids  fair 
to  flourish.  Mr.  Harris  goes  from  this  as  mate  of  the  brig  —  and  a  Mr. 
Mercer  as  second  mate  —  a  young  man,  sadler  by  trade.  Lots  sell  in 
in  this  place  for  $50  to  150  per  lot.  It  has  800  laid  out  and  Mr.  Dexter 
is  about  to  have  grist  and  saw  mills  in  operation  shortly  5  miles  dis¬ 
tant. 

13.  A  fine  clear  cold  day.  In  making  ready  for  the  voyage  we  were 
detained  till  4  oclock  P.M.  then  weighed  anchor  and  set  sail.  Made 
a  port  at  a  Mr.  Thompsons,  lodged  all  night.  Treated  very  politely. 

14th.  A  most  deightful  day.  Clear  with  a  warm  sun.  Sailed  at  sun¬ 
rise  had  a  good  cup  of  coffee,  cold  ham  and  a  biscuit  for  breakfast. 
Our  brig  is  leaky  which  is  a  great  annoyance  in  being  obliged  to  pump 
and  was  it  not  for  this,  no  one  or  three,  could  be  happier.  While  many 
are  rioting  in  all  the  luxurious  and  debauching  of  life  in  N.  York,  etc., 
etc.,  we  here  float  along,  enjoying  all  the  sweets  that  life  affords  and 
I  have  all  the  vanity  to  believe  we  envy  none  their  happiness.  Still 
I  would  give  half  the  money  I  have  for  letters  from  home.  This  day 
Mr.  Harris  went  back  from  the  river  on  the  left  bank  and  a  Mr. 
Powell,  in  a  settlement  of  about  30  familys,  got  lost  and  it  detained 
us  3  hours.  At  6  oclock  met  Mr,  Thompsons  boat.  Sailed  till  9  oclock 
in  the  evening,  which  brought  us  to  a  Mr.  Days,  said  to  be  20  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Cahaba.  Here  we  then  lodged  till  morning. 
The  bank  of  the  river  presented  a  most  beautiful  appearance  diversi¬ 
fied  with  bluffs.  At  almost  every  bend  opposite  of  which  you  find  fine 
low  lands  covered  with  tall  cane  and  timber.  You  have  some  of  the 
finest  [stands?]  you  can  possibly  imagine  of  live  oak  as  green  as  in 
summer,  which  with  the  snow  and  ice  cickles  is  delightful.  This 
evening  we  passed  a  place  formed  by  nature  precisely  as  if  houses  had 
b«en  built  with  their  ends  to  the  river.  .  .  . 

15th.  A  pleasant  morn,  on  coming  on  board  the  brig,  found  6  inches 
water  in  the  hole.  Soon  pumped  her  dry  and  set  sail  about  M  an  hour 
before  sunrise.  Breakfasted  on  broiled  venison  and  pork,  with  hot 
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coffee  and  cold  dry  bread.  About  9  oclock  met  Mr.  Ross’  boat  of  Fort 
Jackson.  All  well  from  Mobile.  At  10  past  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
Mulbery  20  yard  wide  at  its  mouth.  Below  a  fine  bluff  and  a  fine  bend 
opposite,  and  another  below  it  1  mile  on  the  right  bank.  Dined  at  noon 
on  fine  ham  with  good  whiskey  grog  and  biscuit.  The  appearance 
of  the  land  from  a  river  view  was  better  today.  At  3  oclock  passed  a 
beautiful  bluff  on  the  left  with  the  scenery  far  above  any  thing  I  ever 
saw.  At  past  5  a  high  red  bluff  (the  highest  I  have  seen)  4  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Cahaba  with  a  large  bend  on  the  right  said  to 
be  most  excellent  low  land.  At  %  past  6  made  the  mouth  of  the  Ca- 
hal)a.  Staid  with  Mr.  White  who  sold  his  clearing  or  betterments  for 
$200  to  a  Mr.  Howard. 

16th.  A  fair  morn  and  day.  On  account  of  the  leaky  condition  of  the 
brig  concluded  to  draw  her  on  shore,  calk  and  pitch  her.  In  procuring 
material  for  the  brig  w’e  visited  the  opposite  shore.  A  Mr.  Davis  on  a 
fine  farm  (learnt  there  that  a  Vermonter  had  staid  2  or  3  days  with 
him  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  country  his  initials  were  T.C.) 

1  think  from  the  situation  of  this  place  it  is  destined  to  be  a  great 
place  for  trade  in  one  2  or  3  years.  The  land  is  fine  and  the  best  tim¬ 
bered  of  any  land  I  have  seen.  The  Cahaba  is  not  navigable  in  sum¬ 
mer  for  large  boats  (good  fall  winter  and  spring  )and  it  is  that  that 
makes  this  place  of  greater  importance.  The  distance  to  the  fall  of  the 
Cahal)a  is  60  miles  by  land  and  much  greater  by  water.  A  gentleman 
here,  Mr.  Brinton,  said  that  the  country  to  the  falls  was  Incomparably 
good  as  a  agricultural  country,  he  having  been  there  and  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  telling  anything  but  the  truth.  In  repairing  it  was  necessary 
to  have  tar  (none  to  be  had)  and  we  tryed  to  make  some  from  a  kill. 
W’e  got  1  gill  and  then  hired  a  negro  to  make  us  some  at  night. 

17.  A  fine  warm  summery  day.  With  about  1  qt  of  pitch  we  repaired 
as  well  as  we  could  (still  leaks)  and  got  ready  to  start.  Before  we  set 
sail  Mr.  Harris  and  myself  went  down  a  short  quarter  to  see  an  ap¬ 
parent  ancient  fort  bordering  on  the  river  and  of  a  semi  circle  contg. 
about  2  acres.  It  is  certainly  a  most  delightful  spot,  with  a  handsome 
descent  to  the  river,  but  no  doubt  ere  sold,  will  be  cleared,  which  will 
diminish  its  beauty  much.  After  furnishing  ourselves  with  another 
y^  gall  whiskey,  we  sailed  at  ^  past  11  A.M.  Head  wind  fair  tide,  at 

2  a  high  white  bluff  on  the  right  of  2  miles  extent,  and  soon  another 
same  side.  Dined  on  fire  ham  of  venison  and  pork,  etc.,  etc.  We  saw 
only  5  ducks  to  day  below  the  Cahaba  but  above  geese  and  ducks  were 
"mighty  plenty”  and  a  "powerful”  many  "chances”  but  none  embraced 
“any  how.”  The  river  having  falls  3  or  4  feet  gives  us  a  fair  view  of 
the  soft  "soap”  stone  above  the  waters  edge.  To  day  ere  sun  set  we 
have  passed  the  mouths  of  4  or  5  streams  on  both  sides  [of]  the  river. 
Having  had  so  much  detention  on  our  passage  it  was  resolved  to  float 
all  night.  At  6  made  the  mouth  of  little  Cahaba.  At  8  a  plantation  of 
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Mr.  Fosters,  25  miles  from  "Standing  Peach-Tree.”  From  9  to  12,  my 
watch  below,  and  from  11  till  6  on  deck  Mercer  being  a  very  “sceary” 
sailor  sat  up  and  noded.  At  1  oclock  passed  Standing  Peach-Tree.  At 
sunrise  20  miles  below  it. 

18tb.  At  ^  past  10  A.M.  sloped  to  get  wood  and  buy  Indian  meal 
(got  none).  Was  told  we  were  100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Cahaba 
and  50  from  F.  Clairborne.  At  12  a  high  bluff  on  the  left.  The  low 
lands  appear  good  and  fine  for  rice,  cotton,  indigo  or  corn.  Our  vessel 
is  much  tighter  than  it  was  (yet  leaky).  The  day  has  been  cloudy  and 
at  5  began  to  rain.  We  sloped  to  night  at  a  Mr.  Powells.  Wife  and  one 
child  sick  with  the  fever  and  ague — he  had  a  bad  cough.  It  is  25  miles 
from  F.  Clairborne.  He  Mr.  Powell  has  lived  32  years  in  the  country 
(from  his  infancy)  and  gave  us  information  that  the  prairie  S.E.  of 
the  Alabama,  next  to  the  river  for  12  miles  back  was  the  very  first 
quality  of  land  and  it  a  healthy  situation,  but  on  account  of  the  Semi¬ 
noleans  it  had  always  staid  vacant. 

19th.  The  night  past  I  sat  up  and  slept.  We  rose  early.  It  rained. 
We  started  in  the  rain.  At  1  oclock  made  Ft.  Claiborne,  here  Mr. 
Mercer  left  us  and  went  to  Mercer  Creek.  Being  wet  we  sloped  here 
for  the  day.  At  3  it  began  to  clear  off.  One  year  since  there  was  only 
one  dwelling  inhabited  here.  Now  they  say  100  and  1000  inhabitants. 
This  place  is  yet  U.  S.  property.  It  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  and 
a  most  tremendous  250  feet  high  bluff.  Overstocked  with  merchants. 
Will  be  a  fine  place  for  mechanics  as  soon  as  sold.  There  is  a  great 
want  of  tanners  ali  over  the  Territory.  The  land  is  good.  In  its  vicinity 
you  here  find  persons  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Apparently 
all  to  make  money  and  I  hope  some  have  money  or  else  I  do  see  noth¬ 
ing  to  make  it  from,  except  corn  and  pork  or  venison.  The  people  here 
mean  to  have  vegetables  this  year.  A  Mr.  Lucas  has  peas  up.  Mr.  Cox 
planted  some  to  day.  There  has  been  only  3  days  the  last  month  that 
I  have  not  heard  the  frogs  sing.  To  day  here  I  was  made  acquainted 
with  a  merchant  by  the  name  of  Shirley,  and  a  lawyer  by  the  name 
of  Taylor.  A  Mr.  Bagby,  Trout,  Messrs  Coleman  and  Powers,  Strang 
and  Wood.  Here  is  a  most  excellent  place  for  a  cabinet  maker. 

20tb.  It  last  night  lightened  and  thundered  with  a  heavy  rain,  and 
I  got  no  sleep.  Captain  Harris  to  day  is  sick  and  I  cannot  say  that 
I  am  well.  I  took  some  pills  at  noon.  At  eve  both  better.  The  day  has 
been  cloudy  (and  threatened  rain  all  day) — but  we  hope  for  better 
weather  soon.  There  is  a  billiard  table  here,  and  this  place  is  said 
to  be  as  little  addeted  to  vice  as  any  other  in  the  Territory. 

21.  A  cloudy  unpleasant  forenoon.  To  day  we  visited  the  old  fort 
and  from  appearances  it  never  was  a  good  one,  yet  good  enough  to 
defend  itself  against  the  attack  of  Indians.  We  went  on  to  the  lower 
ferry  or  landing,  1  miles  from  the  upper.  The  landing  below  is  easy 
of  access,  but  the  upper  one  is  almost  impossible.  The  view  from  this 
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place  is  fine  and  when  the  country  becomes  more  cleared  the  distant 
prospect  will  be  delightful.  This  afternoon  is  clear  and  warm,  but  we 
have  concluded  to  wait  and  not  make  half  a  day. 

22nd.  A  cloudy  morn.  Since  I  have  been  an  observer  here,  I  see 
that  Messrs.  Coleman  and  Powers  do  as  much  business  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  merchants  here.  They  sell  leading  articles  low  and  then  shave 
on  all  others.  It  is  certainly  the  best  opening  (the  A.T.)  for  merchants 
in  the  Union,  that  is  so  easy  of  access  from  the  ocean.  So  long  as  the 
imegrution  in  this  Territory  continues,  so  long  you  may  sell  goods  at 
ernence  profits  in  the  back  country.  A  Eastern  merchant,  with  a  little 
finess,  or  having  a  little  of  the  Yankey  about  him  does  more  business 
than  10  Southern  men.  Where  ever  the  settlers  here  of  a  Yankee  store 
they  then  think  they  can  buy  good  and  low,  and  the  only  thing  is  to 
make  them  believe  it.  At  11  it  began  to  clear  off  and  at  12  we  set  sail 
head  wind  as  usual.  3  miles  below  Ft.  Clairborn  is  a  fine  bluff  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  river,  and  said  to  be  a  fine  site  for  a  town,  with 
easy  bluff  to  assend;  we  passed  a  few  small  bluffs  this  afternoon,  but 
of  no  good  account,  and  for  the  first  time  found  a  bluff  on  a  point  of 
land.  The  cotton  here  makes  its  appearance  and  looks  very  good,  and 
said  to  be  far  above  that  of  Georgia.  The  afternoon  has  been  very  warm 
and  clear  and  as  labourers  were  wanting  on  board  the  brig,  we  let  her 
(chiefly)  take  the  tide  while  we  feasted  on  Boston  crackers,  cider  and 
cheese  with  good  Alabama  ham  and  Scotch.  Herring,  for  dinner  and 
good  chocolate  etc.,  etc.,  for  supper.  We  made  by  8  oclock  25  miles. 
A  Captain  Wayne,  who  very  hospitably,  gave  us  a  good  fire  to  spread 
our  blankets  before  and  lie  down  to  rest.  Carpenter  was  here  to  day 
for  F.  Ce. 

23rd.  A  fog  and  dew  this  morning,  that  was  equal  to  a  rain.  We  set 
sail  early.  At  10  oclock  passed  Choctaw  Bluff  (a  small  one)  with  a 
few  inhabitants  on  it.  It  cleared  off  at  noon.  We  made  Mr.  Dunns 
plantation.  No  one  dwelling  on  it.  Pitched  our  tent.  Got  a  good  chance 
of  hay  and  lay  like  lords. 

24th.  We  rose  early  and  started.  Got  hot  Indian  bread  and  eggs.  At 
11  made  the  head  of  the  cut  off.  Took  it  and  at  1  P.  M.  made  the  Tom- 
bigbee,  at  4  the  Junction  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  and  at  5  Fort 
Stoddart.  A  good  situation  for  a  town  but  a  little  place  at  present.  A 
salt  bin  etc.,  etc.,  is  all  you  find  at  this  place.  Having  learned  from 
Col.  Touilmin  that  the  Judge  had  gone  to  Mobile  I  resolved  to  go  and 
there  to  meet  him. 

25th.  We  to  day  had  a  great  days  work  to  perform,  and  it  was  11 
at  night  ere  we  made  Mobile.  Found  a  very  fine  hospitable  fellow  Mr. 
Brooks  who  gave  us  ham  and  crackers  and  a  bed. 

25th.  This  day  put  up  at  Mr.  McKinsey  and  Swetts.  Here  I  found 
Mr.  Smith  from  N.  Y.  This  place  seems  to  be  doing  a  good  business. 
Speculation  running  higb  in  goods  and  land  etc.,  etc.. 
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27th.  .  .  ,  My  Journey  by  water  from  Ft.  Jackson  to  Mobile  has  been 
(as  the  river  meanders)  500  miles  and  through  a  fine  corn  and  cotton 
country  and  I  really  believe  will  be  in  a  few  years  lined  with  fair 
plantations.* 

U  II.LIAM  H.  CRAWFORD  ON  THE  ELECTION  OF 
1828:  TWO  LETTERS 

Edited  by  Ja.mes  Z.  Rabun  and  Ja.mf.s  Harvey  Young* 

Few  Georgians  have  enjoyed  the  honors  of  high  national  of¬ 
fice  so  conspicuously  as  did  W'illiam  Harris  Crawford;  and  none 
has  conic  closer  to  election  to  the  presidency  than  he.  First 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Georgia  in  1807,  he 
served  for  a  year  as  president  pro  tenrpore  of  that  body  in  1812 
after  the  death  of  V’icc-Frcsidcnt  George  Clinton.  In  1813  Craw¬ 
ford  resigned  his  senatorship  in  order  to  become  United  States 
minister  to  France.  In  1815  he  returned  to  Washington  to  become 
President  .Madison’s  Secretary  of  War;  and  in  1816  Madison 
made  him  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  order  the  better  to  use 
Crawford’s  financial  talents.  President  Monroe  retained  him  in 
that  post  during  the  eight  years  of  his  administration.  In  that 
time  Crawford  came  to  be  the  generally  recognized  favorite 
for  the  succession  to  the  presidency,  and  perhaps  would  have 
been  elected  in  1824  if  fate,  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  and  a  bungling 
practitioner  of  medicine  had  not  combined  to  prostrate  him 
with  a  paralytic  stroke  several  months  before  the  election.  He 
gradually  recovered  a  part  of  his  former  vigor,  but  not  in  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  win  anything  better  than  third  place  behind 
Andrew  Jackson  and  John  Quinev'  Adams  in  the  rival-filled 
field  of  1824.  Thereafter,  Crawford  returned  to  Georgia  and, 
from  1827  till  his  death  in  1834,  he  presided  as  judge  over  one 
of  Cieorgia’s  superior  court  circuits. 

Of  the  intimate  details  of  Crawford’s  political  dealings  his¬ 
torians  have  never  known  much,  for  his  private  papers  were 
destroyed  when  the  residence  of  his  eldest  daughter  was  burned 
at  Americus  about  1857.  The  following  two  letters  amplify  the 
present  scanty  knowledge  regarding  Crawford’s  position  in  the 

4.  The  renjiiinder  of  RemHen'H  Journal  relatea  to  bla  intUal  effort!  to  trade 
In  cotton  up  the  Alaliama  rlvera. 

*Mr.  Ibibun  and  Mr.  Young  are  membera  of  the  Hiatory  Department  of 
Emory  Univeralty. 
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election  of  1828.  Both  were  written  to  Crawford’s  friend,  Jesse 
B.  Thomas  (1777-1853),  then  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Like  Crawford,  Thomas  had  been  born  in  Virginia.  But  unlike 
Crawford,  Thomas  had  moved  westward  as  a  youth,  first  to 
Kentucky,  then  to  Indiana.  The  two  men  first  became  acquainted 
when  Thomas  came  to  Washington  in  1808  as  delegate  to  Con¬ 
gress  from  the  Indiana  Territory.  In  1809  President  Madison  ap¬ 
pointed  Thomas  to  one  of  the  three  Federal  judgeships  in  the 
newly  created  Territorv'  of  Illinois.  I  hat  post  Thomas  resigned 
in  1818  to  become  one  of  the  first  United  States  senators  from 
Illinois.  1  he  strong  backing  that  he  gave  his  friend  Crawford 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1824  alienated  him  from  many  of 
his  Illinois  supporters,  who  were  mostly  Jacksonians;  and  in  1828 
1  homas  declined  to  stand  for  re-election  to  the  Senate. 

riiese  two  letters  give  a  clear  demonstration  of  Crawford’s 
long-standing  antipathy  for  John  C.  Calhoun.  And  in  the  second 
of  them,  Crawford  seemed  plainly  to  be  looking  forward  to  the 
election  of  1832,  when  he  believed  that  Jackson  would  not  again 
be  a  candidate.  Consciously  Crawford  sought  between  1828 
and  1830  to  bring  about  a  rift  between  Jackson  and  Calhoun 
and  thus  to  destroy  Calhoun’s  chances  of  being  Jackson’s  heir. 
Perhaps  Crawford  thought  that  if  he  succeeded  in  this  design, 
he  would  enhance  his  own  prospects  for  the  presidency  in  a 
second  trv  in  1832. 

The  sketch  by  Ulrich  B.  Phillips  in  the  Dictionary  of  A?nerican 
liiof^aphy  is  typical  of  the  historical  impression  that  prevails 
concerning  the  last  decade  of  Crawford’s  life.  “Crippled  in  body 
and  none  too  clear  in  mind,”  Crawford,  according  to  Phillips, 
“nursed  a  fatuous  ambition  for  the  White  House. ...”  These  two 
letters  can  not  be  said  to  support  the  view  that  Crawford  was 
a  broken  and  pitiable  man.  They  were  w  ritten  in  a  clear,  flow  ing 
hand,  with  control  of  the  pen  as  steady  as  at  any  time  in  his 
life.  The  few'  omissions  by  which  the  letters  are  marred  may 
have  been  signs  of  a  forgetful  or  muddled  mind,  but  a  more 
likely  (and  certainly  more  charitable)  explanation  is  that  the 
mind  was  running  ahead  of  the  pen  and  that  the  pen,  trying  to 
catch  up,  made  an  occasional  leap.  The  sense  of  the  letters 
belies  the  assertion  that  Crawford  was  a  mental  cripple. 

The  two  letters  arc  from  the  Jesse  B.  Thomas  Papers  in  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library.  Appreciation  is  expressed  to 
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the  director  of  the  Library,  Harry  E.  Pratt,  for  calling  the  letters 
to  the  attention  of  the  editors  of  this  article  and  for  granting 
permission  to  have  them  here  published. 

[Postmarked:  Lexington  Georgia  Oct  25] 

Lexington  October  1828 

My  ukar  Sib  The  State  of  Georgia  cannot  consistently  with  its  feel¬ 
ings  or  character  vote  for  either  Mr  Calhoun*  or  Mr  Rush^!  for  Vice 
President.  To  relieve  the  State  from  the  embarrassment  of  voting  for 
either  of  those  men,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  bring  forward  a  man 
for  whom  the  State  can  vote  &  against  whom  no  other  State  can  ob¬ 
ject.  Mr  Macon3  of  North  Carolina  is  that  man.  I  presume  the  electors 
of  Illinois  can  have  no  predilection  for  either  Calhoun  or  Rush,  who 
have  no  claims  upon  their  nation  for  services  unrequited;  The  fact  is 
they  have  been  amply  compensated  for  any  services  that  they  may 
have  rendered,  or  probably  ever  will  render.  Mr  Macon  on  the  contrary 
has  been  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  ever  since  the  year  1791  &  has 
during  that  long  period  received  no  mark  of  the  national  confidence, 
or  any  other  compensation  than  the  pay  of  a  member  of  Congress.  The 
ingratitude  of  Republics  has  become  proverbial.  A  recent  &  shining 
transaction  has  rescued  the  U  S  from  this  imputation,^  but  if  Mr 
Macon  is  permitted  to  depart  home  &  be  no  more  seen,  without  having 
received  a  testimonial  of  respect  &  approbation  from  the  nation  the 
imputation  will  be  revived  &  applicable  to  the  U  S,  in  all  its  original 
force.  An  occasion  now  presents  itself  of  giving  a  distinguished  mark 
of  approbation  to  this  primitive  patriot,  without  committing  an  act 
of  injustice  to  any  other  citizen.  The  nation  by  a  kind  of  tacit  under¬ 
standing  has  determined  not  [to]  distract  public  attention  from  the 
Presidential  election  by  the  discussion  of  the  claims  of  different  Indi¬ 
viduals  for  the  vice  Presidency.  I  have  approved  of  this  course,  but 
do  not  conceive  that  it  ought  to  prevent  an  effort  at  this  late  day  In 
favor  of  a  man  who  has  for  nearly  40  years  been  a  conspicuous  mem- 


1.  John  C.  Calhoun  (1782-1850),  U.  S.  RopreHt^ntatlve  from  South  Carolina, 
1811-17;  H.  S.  Kecrotnry  of  War,  1817-25;  Vlcp-Pr<*nldent  of  the  UnltMl  States, 
1825-32;  IT.  S.  Senator  from  .South  Canilina,  1832-43  and  1845-.50;  IJ.  S.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  1844-45. 

2.  Richard  Riiah  ( 1780-1 8.M))  U.  S.  Attorney-General.  1814-17;  T.  S.  Min¬ 
ister  to  Great  Britain.  1817-25;  IT.  S.  Secretary  of  the  TreaHury,  1825-29;  un- 
KiicceHHfiil  candidate  for  the  vlce-nresl<lency  In  1828  on  the  ticket  with  John 
(Jiiincy  .\<laniR ;  IT.  S.  Minlater  to  France,  1847-49. 

3.  Nathaniel  Macon  (1758-18.37).  U.  S.  Repreaentative  from  North  Carolina, 
1791-1815;  Speaker  of  the  Houae,  1801-07;  IT.  S.  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
1815-28;  he  was  a  supporter  of  Crawfonl  in  the  presidential  contest  of  1824, 
and  in  1828  opposed  both  Jackson  and  .\dams. 

4.  What  Crawford  meant  by  this  assertion  is  obscure.  He  may  have  b(‘en 
referrinK  to  a  measure  passed  by  the  I'nlted  States  Congress  on  May  22,  1828. 
extending  the  franking  privilege  to  the  last  surviving  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Iu(lependence.  Charles  ('arroll  of  Carrollton,  “as  a  token  of  the  distinguished 
respect  and  veneration  which  Congress  entertain  towards  an  early  and  devote<l 
friend  to  liberty,  and  one  who  sto<Ml  eminently  forward  In  the  pun'st  an(l 
noblest  hand  of  patriots  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.” 
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Der  of  the  councils  of  the  nation.  The  advanced  age  of  Mr  Macon  ren¬ 
ders  it  probable  that  if  the  present  occasion  is  permitted  to  pass  away 
unimproved  another  will  probably  never  occur  during  the  life  time 
of  this  distinguished  patriot.  Neither  Mr  Calhoun  or  Mr  Rush  have 
any  claims  upon  the  nation  but  those  of  party.  Mr  Calhoun  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  attach  himself  to  Genl  Jackson’ss  skirts,  but  /  hnotr  & 
so  does  every  man  resident  at  Washington  in  1823  &  1824  that  .Mr 
Calhoun  favored  the  claims  of  Mr  Adamso  until  Mr  Clay?  declared 
himself  for  Adams.  And  I  have  received  a  letter  from  [the]  present 
Governor  of  So  Carolina*^  in  which  he  says  Genl  Jackson  ought  to  know. 
&  if  he  does  not,  he  shall  know  that  at  the  Calhoun  caucus  In  Columbia 
“the  term  military  chieftain,  was  bandied  about  more  flippantly  than 
it  has  since  by  Henry  Clay.  Will  you  my  dear  Sir  cause  the  claims  of 
Mr  Macon  [to  be  brought]  before  the  electors,  which  it  is  presumed  will 
be  sufficient  to  secure  their  suffrage  to  Mr  Macon.  I  am  dear  Sir  your 
most  obt  servt. 

Wm  H  Crawford 

PS  Measures  have  been  adopted  to  bring  the  claims  of  Mr  Macon 
before  all  the  electoral  colleges  in  the  Union.  Please  to  Inform  me  as 
soon  as  possible  of  the  probable  result  of  the  electoral  election  in 
Illinois 

W  H  C 

Honble 

Jesse  B  Thomas 


Wood  Lawn  9th  Jany  [1829]9 

My  dfar  Sir  I  reed  a  letter  the  other  day  from  Mr  Prlnceio  in  which 
he  mentions  your  name,  &  I  read  in  the  papers  reed  by  the  last  mail, 
the  unanimous  election  of  John  McLeanii  Senator  of  Illinois,  by  which 
I  infer  that  you  had  determined  to  retire  from  the  Senate.  In  the  only 
letter  I  have  received  from  you  since  my  return  home,  you  informed 
me  that  you  would  write  me  a  long  letter  explaining  your  political 
course.  This  letter  if  written  has  never  been  received.  From  what  I 
have  understood  we  have  differed  in  our  political  course.  I  have  op- 


Andrew  JackHon  (17<57-lS4.’i).  waa.  «f  courae,  to  be  elected  Prealdent 
some  two  weeks  after  the  date  of  thla  letter. 

♦!.  .Ifdui  (Quincy  .Adania  (1707-1K48).  sixth  President  of  the  |Tnlte<l  Ktates. 
was  destined  for  defeat  hy  .Inekson  in  his  Idd  for  re-eleetlon. 

7.  Henry  Clay  1 1777-1  1’.  S.  Re[)resentnllve  from  Kentucky,  1811-14, 

1H1.'.  21.  and  1  S-ja  •_>.% ;  I?.  S.  Senator  from  Kentucky.  1H0«  07.  180!»-10,  18.11-4^ 
and  184ft-.'>2;  U.  S.  Secretary  of  .Stnt<‘.  18‘.'.'i-i;;», 

8.  .lohn  Taylor  t  1770- 18.12 i.  1’.  S.  Repn-seiitative  from  South  Candlna.  1807 
lo;  C.  S.  Senator  from  South  Candina.  18101<5;  Governor  of  South  Candlna 
1 S20  •_’H. 

!»,  Mlsdateil  Oth  .lany  1828  In  the  oritrlnal. 

10.  Probably  (tllver  Ilillhouse  Prince  11787-18.17).  memb«‘r  of  the  Oeoricia 
Senate.  1824:  IT.  S.  Senator  from  Geor»da,  1828-29;  e«litor  of  the  Macon  Georgia 
Journal,  18,10-3.1. 

11.  John  McLean  (1791-1830),  IT.  S.  Representative  from  Illlnoia.  1818-19; 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Illlnoia.  1824-25  and  18^-.10. 
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posed  the  re-election  of  Mr  Adams  rather  than  advocated  that  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson  who  I  have  voted  for  rather  as  a  choice  of  evils  than 
as  a  matter  of  abstract  preference.  You  have  I  presume  from  a  choice 
of  evils  preferred  Mr  Adams  considering  him  a  less  evil  than  Jackson. 
I  have  blamed  no  man  for  his  choice  between  these  two  men.  When 
I  retired  to  my  farm  in  Georgia  I  deliberately  determined  to  Judge 
Mr  Adams  by  bis  measures.  When  bis  first  annual  message  was  read 
I  saw  distinctly  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  support  his  adminis¬ 
tration.  Mr  Rush  has  re-echoed  all  bis  extravagant  opinions,  or  at  least 
his  most  extravagant  ones.  The  idea  of  directing  &  controlling  all  the 
labor  of  the  country  by  a  government  organized  almost  exclusively 
for  external  objects,  has  I  believe  never  been  equalled  in  any  age  or 
nation  in  the  civilized  world;  &  would  have  been  considered  extrava¬ 
gant  by  the  French  nation  in  Napoleon  in  the  zenith  of  his  power.  But 
independent  of  Mr  Adams’s  first  annual  message,  his  conduct  towards 
the  State  of  Georgia  compelled  every  Georgian  to  oppose  his  re-election 
with  out  regard  to  the  character  of  his  opponent.12  i  see  names  are 
already  published  as  the  successor  of  General  Jackson.  If  new  England 
is  not  disposed  to  bring  forward  another  man  from  that  section  of  the 
Union,  common  courtesy  would  dictate  the  propriety  of  permitting  her 
to  select  a  candidate  from  any  other  section  of  the  Union.  Besides 
it  ought  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  these  States  to  the  [sic]  soothe  the 
disappointment  of  any  State  or  Section  of  the  union,  &  not  to  per¬ 
petuate  those  feelings.  I  am  of  opinion  if  the  new  England  States 
will  name  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  from  any  other  section  of 
the  Union  than  New  England,  he  will  be  generally  accepted  by  the 
Union.  Suppose  you  present  this  subject  to  the  members  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  your  intercourse  with  them,  &  urge  this  policy.  The  rejection 
of  Mr  Adams  has  not  proceeded  from  any  feeling  of  disrespect  to  New 
England  but  from  objections  to  the  political  opinions  &  course  of  Mr 
Adams  himself.  My  eldest  soni3  has  commenced  the  practice  of  the 
law  about  60  miles  from  my  residence.  Macon  &  William^  are  now 
in  College.  The  former  will  graduate  next  August,  probably  with  the 
first  honor  of  his  class,  which  is  considered  superior  to  any  class  that 
has  yet  [been]  in  College.  I  have  very  little  fear  that  Wm  will  do  well, 
perhaps  as  well  as  Macon.  My  three  youngest  children  are  going  to 
school  in  my  own  plantation  to  a  teacher  who  is  upwards  of  70  years 
of  age.  He  was  the  first  teacher  that  CarolineiR  ever  had. 

My  health  is  fully  restored.  I  never  enjoyed  as  uninterrupted  health 
at  any  period  of  my  life  as  I  have  done  for  the  last  18  months.  Indeed 

12.  tTudoubtedly  a  referpnoe  to  Prealdont  Adamp’a  oppoaitlon  to  the  policy 
of  Gcortfla'a  Governor  GeorKc  M.  Troup  in  evicting  the  Creek  Indiana  in  182.%-20 
from  their  laat  remaining  lands  in  Georgia. 

13.  John  Crawford. 

14.  Nathaniel  Macon  Crawford  and  William  Harris  Crawford,  Jr.,  second 
and  third  sons  of  the  author  of  this  letter. 

15.  ('aroline  was  Crawford's  eldest  daughter. 
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I  might  correctly  say  for  the  last  24.  I  write  without  spectacles  which 
is  pretty  well  for  a  man  who  will  [be]  67  next  month.  The  fact  how¬ 
ever  is  I  have  become  near  sighted  by  the  afflictions  I  suffered  in  my 
eyes  in  the  years  23,  k  24.18 

Mrs  Crawford  k  my  daughters  request  that  they  may  be  remembered 
to  Mrs  Thomas  k  Miss  Rebecca.  I  request  you  to  present  my  respects 
to  them  &  accept  the  same  yourself.  I  am  dear  sir  your  friend  k  most 
obt  servt 

Wm  H  Crawford 

Honble 

Jesse  B  Thomas 

P  S  present  my  respects  to  Mr  KaneH 
To  day  is  the  first  we  have  had  that  resembles  winter  k  the  Ther¬ 
mometer  is  now  only  48® 

W  H  C 

A  NFWI.Y-DISCOVTRI  D  JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS 
LETTER 

Edited  by  Benjamin  Lease* 

In  18S5,  Joel  Chandler  Harris  was  an  international  celebrity; 
Uncle  Remus  was  known  and  loved  the  world  over.  The  shy, 
brilliant  writer-editor  for  the  Atlanta  Constitution  had  been 
offered  $io,(km)  to  join  with  Mark  Twain  and  James  Whit¬ 
comb  Riley  on  a  reading  tour.  He  refused,  remarking  to  a  friend 
that  “  I  would  not  put  on  a  dress-suit  every  night  in  the  winter 
for  $io,(XK),  much  less  go  on  a  stage  and  make  a  fool  of  my¬ 
self.”' 

It  was  in  his  personal  correspondence  that  the  modest  young 
writer  most  clearly  revealed  his  delight  in  playful  wit  and  satire. 
In  the  following  previously  unpublished  letter,  recently  dis¬ 
covered  at  the  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  Uncle  Remus  “cuts 
loose”  at  the  expense  of  James  R.  Osgood,  his  Boston  publisher: 

The  Constitution, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Editorial  Rooms 

16.  For  a  In  taU  aovert*  llIn<‘BH  of  1823-24  Crawford  loat  hla  aleht. 

17.  Ellaa  K>>iit  Kanr  (1704-1850).  JudRe  of  tbo  Territory  of  Illlnola.  1814-18; 
Secretary  of  State  of  Illlnola.  1820-24;  II.  8.  Senator  from  Illinois,  1824-35. 

*.Mr.  Leaae  la  Aaalatant  Profeaaor  of  Engliab  In  tbe  Univeralty  of  Illinois  in 
ChlcaRo. 

1.  Julia  Collier  Harris,  The  Life  and  Letter*  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris  (Bos¬ 
ton,  1918),  214. 


1885; 

2  March. 
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My  Dear  Osqood:  I’m  afraid  B.H.T.2  is  unwell.  I  would  be  glad  If 
you’d  get  a  doctor  to  "look  at  him."  I  wrote  to  him  In  January  asking 
bim  to  send  me  an  account  of  sales  of  Remus  &  Mingo, 3  and  he  re¬ 
plies  by  asking  me  to  send  him  a  photograph  of  myself.  This  is  terri¬ 
ble.  We  shall  hear  next  that  he  is  keeping  a  scrap-book  for  poetry,  and 
a  “mental”  album  in  which  people  have  to  write  down  what  sort  of 
liquor  they  like.  Now,  what  on  earth  does  that  young  man  want  with 
my  photograph?  Does  he  want  to  convert  some  democratic  young  lady 
by  showing  her  what  sort  of  KuKlux  we  have  down  here? 

J.  W.  Riley  never  writes  any  commonplace  dialect  poetry.  The  book 
you  refused  was  probably  the  one  he  had  printed  out  west,  and  you 
ought  to  have  refused  it,  for  it  was  made  up  of  a  lot  of  stuff  that  be 
wrote  before  he  got  his  hand  ln.4  There’s  no  reason  why  he  should 
be  "out”  with  you — if  he’s  as  sensible  as  I  think  he  is.  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  I  would  be  out  with  you  if  you  should  refuse  to  publish  a  book 
for  me?  Nonsense!  I’d  whirl  in  and  have  it  published  by  some  Ten¬ 
nessee  firm,  and  swear  that  I  was  the  only  true  exponent  of  Southern 
literature;  or,  better  still,  I  could  get  it  published  by  Skunk  ft  Wag¬ 
tail  and  give  the  public  an  opportunity  to  guess  the  name  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  author. 

Mrs.  Hammond’s  book  is  called  "Mrs.  Talbot’s  Success,”  and  must 
be  the  one  you  have  bad.s  It  could  be  made  passable,  as  novels  go,  by 
cutting  it  down;  but  we’ll  say  no  more  about  it. 

There’ll  be  no  slip  up  on  the  Ballads  this  year.  I  have  been  writing 
some  new  ones,  and  I  ought  to  have  enough  to  make  a  little  book  be¬ 
fore  a  great  while. 

Now  that  we  have  a  democratic  administration,  it  will  not  do  for 
B.H.T.  to  monkey  with  a  Southern  man.«  Tell  him  to  send  me  that 
account  of  sales. 

Yours  faithfully: 

Joel  Chandler  Harris^ 


2.  Itonjaniln  H.  Tickiior.  h  iiurtner  In  OkkooiI'm  famoiiH  piibllHhliK'  hniinp. 
Shortly  after  Harris  wrote  this  letter.  OsRood  withdrew  from  the  firm  and 
James  R.  OhrooiI  A  Co.  heennie  Tleknor  A  Co. 

,3.  Mingo,  and  Other  Fiketrhea  In  Black  ar.d  White  (Boston,  18S4). 

4.  Harris  Is  referring  to  Riley's  first  book,  “Tht  Old  Swimmln’-Uole,"  and 
’tjcern  More  Poctne  ( Indlapapolls,  1883). 

5.  It  has  been  Impossltile  to  identify  Mrs.  Hammond  nr  to  locate  her  novel. 
It  is  iiosslhle  that  she  was  an  aspiring  writer  whose  novel  never  saw  print. 

8.  Grover  Cleveland,  first  Democratic  pnatldent  since  Buchanan,  was  just 
aiisiiming  office. 

7.  I  am  Indebted  to  Mr.  Stanley  Pargellis.  of  the  Newberry  Library,  for 
permission  to  publish  this  letter.  Further  permission  has  generously  been  granted 
by  Mrs.  Julia  Collier  Harris  and  Mr.  Julian  LaRose  Harris. 


c 
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ON  THE  WORD  GEORGIAN 
By  Henmg  Cohen* 

As  happens  in  spite  of  great  care,  compilers  of  dictionaries 
based  upon  historical  principles  (i.e.,  providing  dated  examples 
of  usages)  inevitably  overlook  certain  pertinent  citations.  One 
such  instance  of  omission  is  an  earlier  example  of  the  word 
Georfrian  used  as  an  adjective. 

The  Dictionary  of  American  English  (Chicago,  1936)  lists 
Georgian  as  a  noun  meaning  “native  or  inhabitant  of  Georgia.” 
The  date  given  is  1741  and  the  source  is  The  Report  of  the 
Coitmtittee  .  .  .  to  Inquire  into  the  Causes  of  the  Disappointment 
of  Success  in  the  Late  Expedition  against  St.  Augustine.  The  first 
use  of  this  word  as  an  adjective  is  dated  1762  with  the  supporting 
quotation  taken  from  John  Wesley’s  published  Journal.  The 
more  recent  Dictionary  of  Americanisms  (Chicago,  1951)  mere¬ 
ly  repeats  the  information  found  in  the  DAE.  The  first  example 
in  Oxford  English  Dictionary  is  also  dated  1741.  Its  source  is 
A  True  and  Historical  Narrative  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia 
(Charleston,  1741)  by  Patrick  Tailfer  and  others. 

The  South  Carolina  Gazette^  of  February  22,  1735,  contains 
the  following  example  of  Georgian  used  as  an  adjective: 

To  be  Lett 

A  Town  Lott  with  a  Dwelling  house  and  other  Conveniences,  lying 
towards  the  Upper  end  of  Broad  Street,  the  Ground  being  rich  for  a 
Garden,  and  has  Eleven  fine  Orange  Trees  thereon  that  bear,  being 
the  same  Ground  whereon  the  Georgian  Nursery  of  Trees  were  raised 
by  Mr.  Paul  Amatis.  Any  person  inclinable  to  rent  the  same,  may  treat 
with  Capt.  Tho:  Heyu'ard  on  James  Island,  or  Mr.  John  Champney's  in 
Charlestown. 

Paul  Amatis,  a  Piedmontese  expert  on  the  cultivation  of  silk, 
was  one  of  the  “Persons  who  went  from  Europe  to  Georgia  at 
the  Trustees’  Charge.”  He  arrived  in  the  colony  in  February, 
1733,  thereafter  removed  to  Charleston  leaving 

direction  of  silk  production  to  Jacob  Camuse.  Amatis  died  in 
South  Carolina  by  December,  1736,  and  his  wife  remarried  and 

*Mr.  Cohen,  the  Director  of  Public  Kelatlons  at  the  Univeraity  of  South 
Carolina,  haa  written  varloua  articlea  in  hlatortcal  Journals.  Hia  book  The 
Routh  Carolina  Oaxette,  t7St-t77S  has  been  recently  publiabed.  It  ia  reviewed 
in  thia  laane  of  the  Quarterly. 
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remained  in  that  province.*  No  doubt  the  “Geor^an  Nursery” 
contained  mulberry  trees  for  if  they  were  not  intended  for  use 
in  Georgia,  they  had  a  possible  market  in  South  Carolina  where 
there  was  also  an  interest  in  sericulture. 

rhe  prior  existence  of  printing  presses  in  South  Carolina  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  fact  that  records  of  the  early  use  of  the  word 
Georgian  originate  in  this  province.  It  is  not  surprising,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  South  Carolina  Gazette  should  contain  an  example 
of  this  word  considerably  antedating  those  found  in  the  standard 
historical  lexicons. 


IRRF.PRFSSIBI.E  OPTIMISM  OF  A  GEORGIA 
CONFEDERATE  IN  1864;  A  LETTER 

Edited  hy  Martin  Abboit* 

Josiah  Blair  Patterson,  author  of  the  following  letter,  had  an 
unshakable  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Confederate  arms. 
Certainlv%  in  the  early  months  of  1864  he  may  have  had  ample 
reason  for  losing  hope:  V^icksburg  fallen,  the  Confederacy  cut 
in  half,  Gettysburg  lost,  and  Federal  invaders  seemingly  poised 
in  both  east  and  west  for  a  final  drive  into  the  heart  of  the  South. 
But  the  writer  was  not  one  given  to  despair.  Instead,  with  vigor 
and  sometimes  with  eloquence,  he  set  forth  a  burning  faith  in  the 
inevitable  victory  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.* 

Patterson  was  born  in  the  1820’s  near  Abbeville,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  young  manhood  he  had  moved  to  Lawrenceville,  Geor¬ 
gia,  where  he  taught  for  some  years  at  an  academy.  In  1857  he 
accepted  a  piisition  as  principal  of  the  academy  at  Gumming, 
Forsv'th  Countv',  Georgia,  where  he  was  living  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War.  Entering  Confederate  service,  he  became 
second  lieutenant  of  Oimpany  E,  Fourteenth  Georgia  Regiment, 
on  July  4,  1861,  and  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  on  Novem¬ 
ber  8,  1862.  Almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  conflict 
until  its  close,  his  regiment  took  part  in  the  fighting  in  northern 
V’^irginia,  though  Patterson  himself  did  not  live  to  see  the  end. 

1.  B.  Merton  Coulter  and  Albert  B.  Saye,  eda.,  A  Lift  uf  Knrly  Hettlrrt  of 
Oeorgia  (Athena.  Oa.,  1949),  1. 

*Mr.  Abbott  la  Aasociate  Profeaaor  of  Hlatory  in  Otclethorpe  I'nlToralty. 

1.  The  original  letter  la  in  the  poaaeaalon  of  Miaa  Patte  Nall,  Atlanta.  Oeorga. 
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Three  months  after  writing  the  following  letter,  he  was  killed. 
May  12,  1864,  at  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania.* 

Harrisonburg  Va 

Feby  26th  1864 

Mr.  William  Bentley 

Dear  Sir;  I  might  offer  you  an  apology  for  my  neglect  in  not  reply¬ 
ing  at  an  earlier  date  to  your  favor  received  sometime  in  the  month 
of  Dec.  But  as  you  owe  me  several  apologies  for  omissions  of  the  same 
kind  I  will  omit  offering  any  excuse  at  present  by  cancelling  our 
reciprocal  obligations.  .  .  .  Our  Brigade  is  encamped  about  four  miles 
from  the  Town  of  Harrisonburg.  Our  company  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Town.  We  are  acting  as  Provost  Guard  and  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  very  agreeable  time.  Our  duties  are  very  light  indeed  The  people 
are  kind,  patriotic  hospitable  I  have  formed  quite  a  number  of  very 
pleasant  acquaintances  and  will  leave  this  locality  with  much  regret. 
Every  thing  in  the  valley  indicates  continued  quiet.  There  are  some 
rumors  afloat  of  a  threatened  advance  of  the  enemy  on  the  Rapid 
Ann  [Rapidan  River].  The  weather  recently  has  been  quite  favorable 
for  active  field  operations.  While  we  have  had  some  cruel  severe  cold 
I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  so  dry  a  winter  We  have  had  but  little 
rain  or  snow  consequently  we  have  escaped  the  deep  mud  which  has 
hitherto  so  impeded  Military  operations  at  this  season.  I  look  to  the 
coming  campaign  with  high  expectations.  I  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  cry  out  that  we  are  whipped.  Dark  and  gloomy  as  the  past  may 
have  appeared  to  many  there  surely  are  distinct  gleams  of  a  brighter 
future  about  to  open  upon  us.  The  recent  legislation  in  the  Federal 
Congress  betrays  symptoms  of  conscious  weakness.  Congress  refused 
by  impressive  majorities  to  second  the  recommendations  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  approaching  Presidential  election  will  distract  and 
withdraw  public  attention  from  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Hope  of 
re-election  and  the  fear  of  defeat  will  counsel  the  Administration  to 
pursue  a  more  prudent  and  moderate  policy  than  it  has  heretofore. 
Greater  latitude  of  personal  liberty  will  be  taken  and  allowed.  Greater 
freedom  of  the  press  will  be  permitted.  The  voice  of  the  peace  party 
hushed  and  quieted  since  our  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  is  again  utter¬ 
ing  its  faint  murmurs.  The  dormant  energies  of  the  Democratic  party 
are  being  aroused  for  the  comeing  [sic]  contest.  It  well  becomes  the 
existing  dynasty  to  look  well  to  the  tenure  by  which  it  holds  the  reins 
of  power.  In  contrast  with  all  this  there  stands  out  in  bold  relief  the 
dareing  nervous  [sic]  legislation  of  our  recent  Congress.  It  has  proh- 

2.  Information  roncernlns  Pattemon'a  private  life  can  be  found  In  Lucian 
L.  Knight,  A  fttandard  Hittory  of  Oeorgia  and  Oeorgiano  (6  vola..  New  York, 
1917),  VI,  31fl4-SS;  data  relative  to  hia  military  service  was  taken  from  the 
muster  rolls,  Georgia  Department  of  Confederate  Pensions  and  Records. 
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ably  delayed  its  strong  action  beyond  the  proper  time.  But  the  old 
adage  Is,  Better  late  than  never.  All  honor  to  that  Patriotic  body.  The 
strength  &  resources  of  the  South  are  at  last  to  he  put  forth  in  one 
might [y]  concentrated  effort  for  salvation.  Virginia  may  be  considered 
as  secure.  Every  effort  to  bring  Genl.  Meade  to  an  engagement  since 
the  affair  at  Gettysburg  has  proven  an  abortion.  A  forward  movement 
by  Genl  Lee  would  drive  him  panic  stricken  into  his  defences  around 
Washington  City.  It  is  not  very  probable  that  he  will  ever  advance 
upon  Lee  in  his  on  to  Richmond.  True  he  may  make  reconnaisances 
[sic]  in  heavy  force  He  may  and  doubtless  will  make  many  feints  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  our  forces  at  this  point  and  thus  prevent  rein¬ 
forcements  from  being  sent  hence  to  the  western  army.  But  in  spite 
of  all  this.  After  our  army  shall  be  filled  up  and  strengthened  by  re¬ 
cruits  and  conscripts  We  will  be  able  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Western 
Army.  Be  not  surprised  if  the  seat  of  war  is  transferred  to  that  point. 
While  Grant  is  presenting  a  bold  defiant  front  bis  position  is  not  one 
to  be  coveted  by  a  Military  chieftian.  Johnston  in  front,  Longstreet 
and  Forrest  in  rear  ready  and  able  to  concentrate  their  forces  and 
fall  upon  his  long  and  exposed  line  of  communication.  Surely  with  the 
exercise  of  Generalship  on  the  part  of  leaders[,]  of  fortitude  and 
bravery  on  the  part  of  subordinates  we  will  be  able  t6  fall  like  an 
avalanche  upon  this  proud  host  and  crush  it  once  for  aye.  Charleston 
yet  stands  bidding  defiance  to  the  bitter  malignity  of  her  enemies.  So 
far  from  exhaustion  or  weariness  having  rendered  her  an  easy  prey 
She  sits  to  day  more  proud  more  powerful  from  the  repeated  assaults 
of  her  giant  foe.  They  have  heaped  cost  upon  cost  for  her  destruction. 
The  investment  but  ends  in  chagrin  and  disappointment.  Their  en¬ 
mity  is  foiled  and  but  deepens  their  hatred  and  envy.  What  is  there 
to  discourage  our  brightest  hopes.  As  much  as  we  may  desire  peace 
As  anxiously  as  we  may  listen  for  its  feathery  footfall  It  comes  not 
at  our  bidding.  The  enemy  offers  no  terms  of  peace  that  do  not  bring 
dishonor  and  degradation  in  their  train.  We  cannot  take  dishonor  by 
the  hand  and  lead  it  as  a  welcome  guest  over  the  balls  of  our  Sires. 
The  peace  of  the  charnel  bouse  the  Deep  still  quiet  peace  of  the  grave 
is  more  desirable  than  Vassalage  or  Slavery.  Our  all  depends  upon  the 
continuance  of  the  struggle.  We  would  not  cease  it  upon  such  terms 
if  we  could.  Could  not  if  we  would.  The  army  is  a  unit.  It  needed  no 
legislation  to  force  it  to  its  highest  duty.  It  has  offered  its  services 
a  free  will  offering.  It  is  for  the  War  long  or  short.  War  to  the  knife 
and  the  knife  to  the  hilt.  God  grant  us  success.  .  .  . 

Josiah  B.  Patterson 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MAJOR  F.  W.  C.  COOK* 

Town  Hall.  Athens, 

Dec.  24,  1864. 

A  respectable  meeting  of  the  citizens  assembled  at  noon,  to  testify 
the  respect  of  this  community  for  the  memory  of  Maj.  F.  W.  C.  Cook, 
of  the  Athens  Battalion,  whose  death  in  defense  of  his  country  bad 
been  previously  announced. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Junius  Hillyer,  Col.  John  M.  Huger,  of  Louisiana, 
was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  J.  H.  Christy  requested  to  act  as  Secretary. 

After  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  the  Chairman  was  called  upon 
to  explain  the  object  of  the  meeting;  in  doing  which  he  delivered  an 
appropriate  and  beautiful  eulogy  on  the  character  of  the  deceased,  with 
whom  he  bad  been  long  acquainted — giving  a  brief  sketch  of  bis  early 
struggles  and  final  triumph  over  all  difficulties. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Lampkin,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the  community.  The 
Chair  appointed  Henry  Hull,  Esq,  T.  M.  Lampkin,  and  Capt.  Wm.  E. 
Huger  to  constitute  said  committee.  The  Chairman  and  Secretary  were, 
on  motion,  added. 

After  the  committee  had  retired,  the  Hon.  Junius  Hillyer  and  Col. 
B.  C.  Yancey  were  called  upon,  but  declined  making  any  remarks, 
on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  add  anything  to  what  had  been  so 
well  said  by  the  Chair. 

Gen.  A.  W.  Reynolds,  in  response  to  a  call  of  the  meeting,  briefly 
adverted  to  the  military  career  of  the  deceased,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  he  possessed  military  qualifications  of  the  highest  order. 

The  committee  then  retired,  and,  thro’  the  Chairman,  reported  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which,  on  motion,  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted. 

Whereas.  An  All-Powerful  Being,  out  of  the  hollow  of  whose  band 
roll  worlds,  and  yet  whose  beneficence  permits  not  the  sparrow  to  fall 
to  the  ground  unnoticed,  has  in  His  wisdom  accepted  our  friend  and 
fellow-citizen  Maj.  Ferdinand  W.  C.  Cook  as  one  of  the  victims  on  the 
altars  of  sacrifice  of  this  bloody  revolution.  But  this  sacrifice  was 
not  made  until  the  had  lived  long  enough  to  give  proof  of  being  en¬ 
dowed  with  many  qualities  of  mind  and  body  which  give  to  the  pos¬ 
sessor  preeminence  over  his  fellow-men.  We  have  the  consolation  of 
feeling,  that  death  was  not  permitted  to  interrupt  his  career  of  use¬ 
fulness  till  he  bad  left  such  evidences  of  superior  mental  organization 

*ThiH  document  wan  contributed  by  CTiarlea  J.  Brockman,  Jr.,  of  Athena. 
Georida. 
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that  we  fear  not  to  pronounce  him  a  practical  genius — such  impulses 
of  feeling  as  proved  him  a  true  philanthropist,  with  heart  overflowing 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness — and,  had  done  such  deeds,  that 
none,  no  not  one,  will  refuse  to  class  him  among  the  good.  He  has 
passed  away  and  little  he’ll  reck  what  verdict  we  pass  upon  him,  but 
it  is  wise  in  us  to  call  to  mind  the  thoughts  and  acts  which  marked 
his  life,  to  stamp  them  upon  our  memories  as  becan  lights  on  the 
chart  of  our  own  lives — as  guides  amidst  the  intricacies  of  our  own 
existance.  In  meeting  here  today  to  do  honor  to  his  memory,  we  only 
accredit  the  virtues  which  adorned  his  character  and  acknowledge 
them  as  worthy  of  ail  imitation  by  us  and  by  our  children. 

Let  us  record  in  concise  terms,  the  incidents  which  marked  his 
career,  and  indexed  him  as  a  man  to  be  honored  in  bis  generation. 

By  birth  an  F]ngli8h  subject,  bis  parentage  placed  him  among  the 
commoners  of  that  favored  Isle;  in  fact  nearly  allied  him  to  rank; 
but  fortune  denied  him  the  means  of, supporting  that  social  position, 
and  he  soon  determined  to  break  through  the  shackles  of  society  and 
find  a  new  sphere  for  himself.  In  early  youth,  when  sixteen  summers 
had  scarcely  warmed  his  blood,  in  spite  of  the  natural  opposition  of  a 
loving  father  and  the  endearments  of  a  cherished  home,  he  adopted 
the  bold  resolution  of  abandoning  the  parental  roof  tree  to  seek,  un¬ 
aided  and  alone,  fame  and  fortune  in  the  New  World.  Following  the 
bent  of  his  genius,  he  even  at  that  early  age.  accepted  as  the  ruling 
object  of  bis  life,  the  desire  to  Improve,  perhaps  to  perfect,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  steam  and  its  Titanic  powers  to  the  wants  of  his  fellow-men. 
True  to  this  instinct,  he  bound  himself  to  the  anvil,  as  the  means  of 
forging  the  fetters  for  the  power  he  meant  to  make  the  slave  of  his 
will,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  this  was  the  key-note  of  his  mind. 
He  purposed  after  peace,  building  large  works  near  Chattanooga  for 
manufacturing  steam  engines.  Zealous  application  soon  advanced  him 
to  a  position  of  importance  at  the  Novelty  Works  in  New  York,  by  far 
the  largest  machine  shop  in  the  United  States.  Here  he  found  his 
association  not  congenial  to  bis  nature,  and  he  determined  to  cast 
his  lot  in  the  sunny  South,  and  soon  found  both  scope  for  his  talent, 
and  a  home  for  his  heart  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  He  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  largest  works  in  the  Southern  States,  and  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  carrying  out  his  ruling  idea  in  its  subserviency  to  the  wants 
of  a  nation,  mooving  quietly  in  the  paths  of  peace,  when  too  soon, 
came  the  stern  alarums  of  "grim  vlsaged  war,”  and  with  the  ready 
aptitude  of  genius,  he  set  to  work  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  me¬ 
chanics  to  the  manufacture  of  arms,  and  has  the  honor  of  having  pro¬ 
duced  the  first  gun  made  at  the  South,  out  of  Southern  material,  for 
Government  purposes  and  without  Government  aid — again  unaided  and 
alone.  This  was  an  assurance  of  success  which  brought  with  it  the 
assistance  of  individuals  who  gladly  cheered  him  on  to  greater  efforts. 
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In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  his  Armory  reached  the  capacity 
of  thirty  guns  a  day.  Unfortunately  for  the  Confederacy,  the  same 
energy  he  exhibited  did  not  prevail  in  the  departments  of  Govern¬ 
ment — and  when  the  booming  of  cannon  was  heard  at  Fort  Jackson, 
the  doom  of  New  Orleans  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt.  This  dis¬ 
aster,  far  from  paralyzing,  only  excited  anew  the  energy  of  Major 
Cook.  A  few  short  hours  sufficed  to  place  the  massive  machinery  on 
board  of  steamers.  It  was  soon  landed  at  Vicksburg,  crossed  the  country, 
and  rested  from  its  journey  on  the  banks  of  the  Oconee.  This  estab¬ 
lishment  known  as  the  Athens  Armory,  is  on  a  scale  more  commensurate 
with  the  means  of  a  government  than  of  a  private  individual,  stands 
now,  and  may  it  ever  stand,  as  a  glorious  monument  of  the  energy, 
the  skill,  the  Genius  of  Ferdinand  W.  (7.  Cook. 

Other  men  have  succeded  in  the  manufacture  of  arms;  but  few  have 
known  so  well  how  to  wield  the  weapons  they  have  forged.  The  coun¬ 
try  demanded  that  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  should  rise  to 
succor  her,  in  her  hour  of  need.  This  call  brought  our  friend  from 
the  walks  of  civil  life  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Battalion 
of  men  detailed  for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  but  now  ordered  to  the 
front.  A  new  field  of  action  elected  new  talents,  and  the  peaceful  citi¬ 
zen  soon  gave  evidence  of  being  a  scientific  soldier.  He  built  fortifi¬ 
cations,  laid  outlines  of  breastworks  with  the  expertness  of  a  West 
Pointer,  and,  on  the  battlefield,  led  the  troops  under  his  command 
with  the  cool,  calm  courage  of  a  veteran,  combined  with  the  ardor 
natural  to  his  character.  Victory  followed  his  banner  in  every  fight, 
and  Griswoldville,  Grahamville,  Savannah  and  their  hloody  records, 
proclaim  aloud  that  he  was  a  natural  born  soldier.  And  you,  gallant 
soldiers  of  the  Athens  Battalion,  will  your  voices  he  mute  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  kindness  of  his  nature,  as  exhibited  in  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  your  care — his  attention  to  your  comforts?  We  hear  you  shout 
aloud,  "He  was  indeed  our  comrade,  as  well  as  our  commander — he 
fared  with  us  as  we  fared,  he  fought  with  us  as  we  fought,  would  that 
he  still  lived  with  us  as  we  live.  We  loved  him,  and  will  ever  love 
him.”  Yes.  such  are  the  sentiments  of  the  brave  men  who  worked  with 
him  in  peace,  fought  with  him  in  war.  and  stood  hy  him  when  the 
dread  missive  of  death  sped  on  its  misson  of  woe. 

Weep  not,  ye  who  were  dearer  to  him  than  all — fame,  fortune,  than 
life  itself — dearer  than  all,  except  his  God  and  his  country!  The  wat¬ 
ers  of  your  fountain  of  life  are  indeed  troubled,  even  to  the  upheav¬ 
ing  of  the  hitter  dregs;  but  you  will  find  that  it  has  been  done  by  the 
Angel  of  your  God,  sent  for  some  wise  purpose.  It  is  your  duty  to  go 
into  the  water  without  a  murmer.  Assuredly  you  will  come  out  healed. 
There  is  balm  on  that  Angel’s  wing.  Such  a  death  as  his  is  more 
glorious  than  life,  and  leaves  you  an  immortal  inheritence,  for  you 
bear  a  name  now  wreathed  with  the  laurel  crown  and  inscribed  high 
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in  the  temple  of  patriotism.  His  descendants  will  speak  of  him  with 
praiseful  pride,  long  after  this  generation  shall  have  been  gathered 
to  their  ancestors,  and  he  will  he  pointed  out  as  one  of  those  who  were 
permitted  to  give  a  short  life  for  a  long  immortality.  And  now,  as  the 
last  sad  duty  as  friends  and  fellow-citlEens,  we  have  to  pass  upon  the 
subjoined  resolutions,  Be  it 

Resolved,  1st,  That  we  have  heard  with  the  deepest  regret  of  the 
loss  of  Major  F.  W.  C.  Cook,  the  noble  hearted  man,  the  devoted  hus¬ 
band.  the  loving  father  and  the  gallant  patriot. 

2d,  That  in  the  death  of  Major  Cook,  his  friends  and  the  country 
at  large  have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss.  A  brave  man  by  nature, 
a  soldier  by  intuition,  he  was  always  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  has 
won  for  himself  and  the  town  of  Athens,  by  his  coolness,  bravery  and 
energy,  a  name  that  will  live  long  in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  people. 

3d,  That  we  tender  to  his  bereaved  family  our  heartfelt  sympathy, 
and  mourn  with  bis  gallant  Battalion  the  loss  of  their  noble  leader. 

4th,  That  the  Secretary  furnish  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  to  the  Athens  Battalion,  and  that  the  Southern 
Watchman,  the  Athens  Banner  and  the  Augusta  Constitutionalist  be 
requested  to  publish  the  same. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Hillyer,  the  meeting  then  adjourned  sine  die 

John  M.  Huger,  Ch’n. 

J.  H.  Christy,  Sec’ty. 

Athens  (Ga.)  Southern  Watchman,  September  28,  1864. 
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GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Peterson,  895  East  No»’th.  Provo,  Utah,  wants  birthplace 
and  other  data  on  William  Pace,  also  name  of  wife.  Their  children 
were;  James,  Isaac,  John,  William,  Wilson,  Kinchen,  Drury  and  two 
daughters.  The  eldest  son,  James,  was  born  23  January  1778  in  North 
Carolina  and  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  New  Orleans,  23  December 
1814.  He  married  Mary  Ann  Loving  in  Lexington,  Oglethorpe  County, 
Georgia.  Their  children  were  Polly,  Elizabeth,  Nancy,  Neomy,  Ruthe, 
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William,  Patsy,  James,  Zany.  She  also  wants  names  of  parents  of  Ste¬ 
phen  Williams  of  Putnam  County,  Georgia,  born  about  1771  and  mar¬ 
ried  (1)  Elizabeth  Thompson;  children:  Alexander  Seth,  Stephen 
Rowling,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Newton,  Olive.  Married  (2)  Susan¬ 
nah  Daniels,  9  February  1817.  His  will  was  proved  8  May  1822.  Will 
pay  for  or  exchange  records. 

Leslie  H.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Warsaw,  N.  C.,  wants  Information  on  des¬ 
cendants  of  Isaac  Brown,  born  about  1798,  and  wife  Polly  (O’Daniel) 
Brown;  moved  from  Dulpin  County,  N.  C.,  to  Monroe  County,  Georgia, 
in  1828  and  apparently  settled  later  elsewhere  in  Georgia.  Also  Brant¬ 
ley  Brown  who  moved  from  Dulpin  County,  N.  C.  to  Georgia  about 
the  same  time. 

.Miss  Agnes  Perrltt,  1146  Willow  Branch  Ave.,  Jacksonville  5,  Flor¬ 
ida,  wants  Revolutionary  service  records  of  John,  Robert  and  William 
Perrltt  (sometimes  spelled  Perrit  or  Perrett)  in  addition  to  the  list¬ 
ing  in  Knight,  Georgia  Roster  of  the  Revolution  (Atlanta,  1912). 

Dr.  Helen  I  Greene,  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  Milledgeville, 
Georgia,  would  like  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  the  grave  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Clark  Anthony,  daughter  of  Penelope  Bolling  and  Capt. 
Christopher  Clark.  She  died  in  Wilkes  County  In  1822. 


Book  Reviews  and  Notes 

The  World  of  EH  Whitney.  By  Jeannette  Mirsky  &  Allan  Nevins. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1952.  Pp.  zviii,  342.  Illustra¬ 
tions.  15.75. 

The  first  modern  study  of  Ell  Whitney  presents  the  fascinating 
career  of  a  man  whose  impact  on  American  history  has  been  greatly 
underestimated.  While  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  would  be  honor 
enough  for  one  lifetime,  Whitney’s  contribution  actually  far  surpasses 
that  celebrated  achievement.  Perhaps  it  was  far  enough  to  justify  the 
authors’  view  that  he  “founded  the  American  system  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution.” 

Whitney’s  future  greatness  was  foreshadowed  at  an  early  age.  At 
ten  he  was  using  the  forge  on  his  father’s  farm  to  produce  nails — 
short  in  supply  and  high  in  price  during  the  American  Revolution. 

This  precociousness  continued,  he  being  only  twenty-eight  at  the 
time  he  developed  the  cotton  gin.  A  few  years  later  In  1798  the  crisis 
precipitated  by  the  XYZ  affair  aided  him  in  gaining  a  government 
contract  for  the  production  of  muskets.  His  standardization  of  parts 
in  this  project  pioneered  the  way  for  the  modern  industrial  system 
of  the  United  States  based  on  mass  production.  However,  he  was  not 
yet  at  the  end  of  his  contributions.  He  did  much  to  develop  the  mod¬ 
ern  methods  of  calculating  the  cost  of  industrial  products  and  the 
machine  tool  industry.  He  perfected  the  milling  machine,  a  vital  aid 
in  the  manufacture  of  many  products.  Of  less  consequence  for  history 
but  of  importance  in  showing  the  character  of  the  man  was  his  in¬ 
vention  of  bureau  drawers  which  could  all  be  secured  by  a  lock  on  the 
top  drawer.  This  was  inspired  by  the  need  to  discourage  the  curiosity 
of  the  young  Whitney  children. 

Added  Interest  to  the  narrative  is  the  difficulty  which  Whitney  en¬ 
countered  when  he  attempted  to  capitalize  on  his  work.  His  genius 
did  not  guarantee  him  ease  but  rather  involved  him  in  numerous  con¬ 
troversies.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  was  the  one  long  dispute  over 
the  patent  rights  to  the  cotton  gin  with  the  planters  of  the  South,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  Georgia.  The  manufacture  of  muskets  also  led  into 
a  series  of  bitter  struggles.  Whitney  had  difficulty  in  meeting  the  terms 
of  his  contract  as  to  the  time  of  delivery,  and  much  negotiation  was 
needed  to  guarantee  the  completion  of  the  work.  Later  he  ran  afoul 
of  the  ambitions  of  Callender  Irvine  who  attempted  to  drive  Whitney 
out  of  business  <n  order  to  establish  a  national  armory  with  himself 
as  its  head.  This  resulted  in  a  long,  acriminous  dispute  with  Whit¬ 
ney  vindicated  In  the  end. 

There  are  limitations  in  the  narrative  for  which  the  authors  cannot 
be  held  accountable,  as  they  are  the  result  of  gaps  In  the  source  ma- 
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terials  available.  Little  is  known  of  Whitney’s  early  life  or  the  per¬ 
sonal  side  of  his  life  at  any  time.  The  authors  feel  that  the  fact  that 
his  wife  edited  the  papers  colors  them  to  some  degree.  The  great  re¬ 
liance  of  the  authors  on  his  letters  gives  the  narrative  much  authen¬ 
ticity.  However,  it  creates  a  problem  in  objectivity  which  is  not  al¬ 
ways  met  successfully. 

Several  chapters  are  included  which  deal  with  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  Europe  as  the  background  for 
the  accomplishment  of  Whitney.  The  fact  that  Whitney  had  to  begin 
the  manufacture  of  the  gin  by  first  designing  and  making  all  of  the 
tools  needed  for  the  process  is  almost  incomprehensible  to  the  modern 
reader,  surrounded  by  machines  and  mechanics.  Nevertheless,  these 
incursions  into  the  Industrial  Revolution  are  so  detailed  as  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  narrative  thread  of  Whitney’s  own  life  and  work. 

In  general,  the  authors  have  recognized  and  met  an  important  need 
in  American  biography.  The  long  ignored  accomplishments  of  a  man 
who  did  much  to  influence  the  course  of  history  are  now  presented 
in  a  readable  and  accurate  work. 

J.  Chal  Vinson, 

University  of  Georgia. 

Early  American  Jewry.  Volume  II.  The  Jews  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  South,  1655-1790.  By  Jacob  Rader  Marcus.  (Philadelphia:  The 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  1953-5713.  Pp  xxii,  594.  Illus¬ 
trations.  $4.00.) 

Tbe  first  volume  of  this  impressive  work  dealt  with  the  Jews  of 
New  York,  New  England,  and  Canada.  In  this  volume  Dr.  Marcus, 
who  is  Adolph  S.  Ochs  Professor  of  Jewish  History  at  Hebrew  Union 
College  in  Cincinnati,  has  with  the  same  care  and  fruitful  use  of  his 
sources  given  the  story  of  the  Jews  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  South. 

Pennsylvania,  which  had  the  largest  number  of  Jews  of  any  colony 
or  state  during  the  later  period  of  this  study,  receives  by  far  the 
greatest  amount  of  attention.  Next  in  the  proportion  of  space  awarded 
was  Georgia,  not  because  the  Jews  of  Georgia  were  greater  in  number 
or  more  Important  than  in  South  Carolina  (for  they  were  not),  but 
because  the  fallow  field  of  the  history  of  Georgia  Jews  needed  work¬ 
ing  much  more  than  tbe  well  tilled  area  of  South  Carolina.  In  fact 
the  most  influential  group  of  Jews  in  the  South  was  in  Charleston. 
There  were  few  Jews  in  North  Carolina  not  because  the  laws  of  that 
colony  and  state  were  more  severe  against  Jews  than  elsewhere,  but 
because  there  were  few  opportunities  for  merchants  and  traders  there. 
Dr.  Marcus  set  aside  no  chapters  for  the  Jews  of  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware. 

As  there  were  probably  not  more  than  2,500  Jews  in  the  United 
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States  and  Canada  combined  In  1790,  It  was  of  necessity  incumbent 
upon  the  author  to  make  most  of  his  narrative  center  around  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  sometimes  he  w'as  not  sure  that  the  individual  was  a 
Jew — as  names  were  not  always  an  infallible  index.  And  sometimes. 
Dr.  Marcus  found  it  impossible  of  resisting  an  extensive  narrative  of 
people  who  born  Jews  deserted  the  faith  for  Christianity.  An  interest¬ 
ing  example  was  Joseph  Solomon  Ottolenghe,  who  had  quite  a  career 
in  Georgia. 

The  last  part  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  a  “Survey  and  Retrospect,” 
which  is  an  excellent  evaluation  of  the  Jewish  people  in  America  and 
their  contributions.  Here  merges  the  individual  into  the  general  pic¬ 
ture,  and  here  is  brought  out  those  generalisations  which  could  only 
validly  be  made  by  a  person  who  had  gone  through  the  records  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  had  Dr.  Marcus.  And  to  end  this  review,  not  on  a  sour  note, 
but  on  a  regret:  Those  readers  who  may  want  to  pursue  certain 
points  or  areas  of  development  further  will  regret  that  citations  to 
sources  were  not  more  numerous. 

Wiley  Burk  and  Other  Btories  of  the  Concord  Community  [North 
Carolina].  Hy  Henry  McGllbert  Wagstaff.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1953.  Pp.  vlil,  118.  $3.00.) 

Five  of  the  nine  pieces  which  make  up  this  book  are  stories;  the 
others  may  more  properly  be  called  short  essays.  But  all  work  to¬ 
gether  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  a  segment  of  Person  County,  North 
Carolina,  with  a  little  of  Caswell  thrown  in.  The  time  is  mostly  the 
1880s  and  18908,  while  yet  the  Civil  War  was  fresh  in  mind,  and  into 
these  stories  and  memoirs  the  Confederate  veteran  makes  frequent 
entry.  A  fine  skill  is  shown  in  these  narratives,  and  whether  they  be 
in  story  form  as  "Abimelech  Matthew  Jordan.  Colporteur”  or  essay 
such  as  “The  Revival,”  they  are  true  to  fact  and  wise  in  interpretation. 
Here  is  social  and  cultural  history  in  its  most  delightful  form.  This 
is  a  book  that  comes  to  its  end  too  quickly.  Realistic  as  in  “Wiley 
Buck.”  nostalgic  but  not  sentimental  except  as  all  reminiscences  of 
boyhood  days  are  so  tinged  for  grownups,  sometimes  slightly  hum¬ 
orous  as  “The  Quick-Witted  Young  Man,”  this  book  is  bound  to  be¬ 
come  a  little  classic  in  interpretation  of  country  life  in  an  age  past 
and  gone  forever.  Though  related  to  a  special  spot  in  North  Carolina, 
what  is  told  here  fits  the  South  generally. 

What  of  the  man  who  wrote  these  fine  literary  pieces?  He  was  a 
scholar,  historian,  gentleman  oi  the  warmest  human  instincts,  a  friend 
to  his  many  students,  and  a  beloved  teacher.  Professor  Henry  McGll¬ 
bert  Wagstaff  for  almost  forty  years  taught  history  in  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 
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The  South  Carolina  Gazette,  1732-1775.  By  Hennig  Coben.  (Colum¬ 
bia:  University  of  South  Carolina  Press,  1953.  I*p.  xvi,  273.  $6.00.) 

The  South  Carolina  Gazette  was  tbe  first  newspaper  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  southern  colonies,  antedating  even  the  Vtrpinai  Gazette 
by  four  years.  Though  newspapers  then  were  less  a  mirrow  for  the 
local  scene  than  they  are  now,  yet  they  provide  a  more  complete  re¬ 
cord  of  their  times  than  any  other  source.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  Dr. 
Cohen  in  choosing  a  newspaper  as  a  vehicle  for  a  trip  through  the 
colonial  South.  But  even  bad  this  fortutious  situation  not  presented 
itself,  the  author  would  undoubtedly  have  chosen  whatever  South  Caro¬ 
lina  newspaper  there  bad  been,  for  he  is  a  South  Carolinian,  and  a 
file  of  the  South  Carolina  Gazette  is  preserved  in  Charleston.  And 
then,  too.  he  had  the  purpose  primarily  of  writing  the  life  history 
of  a  newspaper  which,  of  course,  in  its  very  nature  would  require 
somewhat  a  history  of  the  times. 

So  it  is,  then,  that  this  book  is  concerned  with  the  editors,  about 
whom  not  very  much  is  known,  but  mostly  with  what  was  in  the  paper. 
Dr.  Cohen  has  employed  an  usual  but  effective  method  of  procedure. 
He  has  selected  a  dozen  topics  which  combined  make  a  rather  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  southern  colonial  culture,  and  following  each  topic 
he  has  listed  references  to  it  in  the  Gazette.  These  topics  are:  Club 
Life  and  Societies;  Teachers;  Doctors;  Artists;  Architects.  Engineers, 
and  Master  Builders;  Gardens;  Sports  and  Pastimes;  Musical  Per¬ 
formances  and  Musincians,  The  Theatre;  Books  and  Booksellers;  Im¬ 
prints;  and  Poets  and  Essayists.  This  book,  therefore,  serves  a  double 
purpose,  in  that  it  gives  a  factual  and  interpretative  account  of  south¬ 
ern  colonial  culture  and  of  the  Gazette,  and  it  gives  a  checklist  to  the 
various  documentary  materials  contained  in  the  pages  of  tbe  Gazette. 
It  is  a  book  to  be  read  by  the  general  public  as  well  as  a  guide  to  be 
referred  to  by  the  researcher. 

Narrative  of  Reminiscence.^  in  Williamsburg  County  [South  Caro¬ 
lina].  By  Samuel  D.  McGill.  (Kingstree,  S.  C.:  Klgnstree  Lithogra¬ 
phic  Company,  1952.  Pp.  vlll,  306.) 

Williamsburg  County  is  in  eastern  South  Carolina,  about  fifty  miles 
north  of  Charleston.  The  author  of  these  reminiscences  was  born  in 
this  county  in  1819  and  he  died  on  his  native  heath  in  1896.  This  span 
of  years  gave  him  a  long  and  satisfactory  life.  He  studied  medicine 
and  became  a  licc.tscd  doctor,  but  soon  finding  that  he  had  no  liking 
for  that  profession,  he  decided  to  go  into  the  schoolmaster  business. 
It  is  as  a  schoolmaster  that  he  is  still  remembered  in  South  Carolina. 

He  was  garrulous  (at  least  in  his  old  age,  as  he  admitted);  he  had 
a  keen  memory  for  both  large  and  trivial  things;  he  had  a  friendly 
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exuberant  personality;  and  he  had  a  ready  tongue  and  pen  to  talk 
and  write  as  fast  as  his  overflowing  mind  could  think.  There  is  much 
in  him  that  suggests  that  famous  old  Georgian  George  R.  Gilmer  and 
this  book  of  reminiscences  is  in  a  class  with  Gilmer’s  Georgians. 

Though  these  reminiscences  related  to  a  particular  community  in 
South  Carolina,  what  McGill  writes  applies  as  well  to  almost  any  part 
of  the  South,  for  he  is  less  interested  in  what  would  go  logically  into 
a  county  history  and  more  in  the  folk  ways  of  the  people.  That  fact 
is  what  gives  this  book  special  value  and  importance.  The  student 
of  social  history  of  the  South  should  not  neglect  it.  Of  especial  interest 
is  McGill’s  description  of  school  life  (so  different  then  from  now)  and 
of  the  games  children  played  in  those  days.  The  author  also  remem¬ 
bers  much  about  the  Nullification  movement,  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Reconstruction,  and,  of  course,  many  details  in  the  life  and  doings 
of  his  neighborhood. 

The  book  was  first  published  in  1896.  The  present  edition  is  a  litho¬ 
graphic  reproduction  of  the  original. 

The  Colonial  Records  of  South  Carolina.  The  Journal  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  House  of  Assembly,  May  18,  tUl-July  10,  lUk.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
Easterby.  (Columbia:  The  Historical  Commission  of  South  Carolina, 
1953.  Pp.  xii,  620.  Frontispiece.  $12.50.) 

This  is  the  third  of  the  volumes  in  the  series  of  the  Colonial  Re¬ 
cords  of  South  Carolina,  though  none  of  the  volumes  is  given  a  num¬ 
ber.  The  progression  is  indicated  by  the  chronological  arrangement  of 
the  documents  printed.  This  volume,  of  course,  is  in  the  same  distin¬ 
guished  format  as  the  others  and  it  is  edited  with  the  same  meticulous 
care  and  broad  scholarship.  Also,  the  same  petty  though  important 
details  make  up  most  of  the  records  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assem¬ 
bly.  For  what  could  be  more  important  than  seeing  that  roads  and 
bridges  were  constructed  and  taken  care  of;  that  churches  were  built 
and  the  clergy  cared  for;  that  the  Indians  were  watched  and  pacified 
with  presents;  that  the  slaves  were  properly  controlled;  that  taxes 
were  laid,  collected,  and  that  bills  were  paid;  and  so  on. 

But  in  this  volume  there  is  outstanding  the  discussions  of  and  docu¬ 
ments  relative  to  the  ill-fated  St.  Augustine  expedition  in  conjunction 
with  the  Georgia  troops  under  Oglethorpe.  It  was  a  failure,  all  ad¬ 
mitted,  both  South  Carolinians  and  Georgians,  but  who  was  responsi¬ 
ble?  The  South  Carolinians  said  the  Georgians;  the  Georgians  said  the 
South  Carolinians.  For  170  pages  this  volume  prints  the  “Report  of 
the  Committee  Appointed  to  Enquire  into  the  Causes  of  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  Success  in  the  Late  Expedition  against  St.  Augustine.’’  This 
part  of  the  journal  has  been  printed  three  times,  hut  not  always  in  its 
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entirety.  This  volume  should,  therefore,  be  of  special  interest  to  Geor¬ 
gians,  as  well  as  of  general  interest  to  all  who  would  know  the  origins 
of  American  institutions  and  civilisation. 

The  Negro  in  the  Civil  War.  By  Benjamin  Quarles.  (Boston;  Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  1953.  Pp.  xviii,  379.  Illustrations.  $5.00.) 

The  Negro  was  without  a  doubt  fundamental  in  bringing  on  seces¬ 
sion,  and  as  secession  brought  on  war,  the  Negro  must,  therefore, 
have  been  in  one  way  or  another  an  important  element  in  that  strug¬ 
gle.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  purpose  of  the  war  as  stated 
and  reiterated  by  Lincoln,  was  to  save  the  union  without  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  Negroes  and  slavery.  Not  until  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
bad  been  issued,  when  the  war  was  more  than  half  over,  did  slavery 
enter  the  picture  as  part  of  the  announced  national  policy  concerning 
the  war. 

But  the  Negro  was  in  the  minds  of  both  Northerners  and  Southern¬ 
ers  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  both  as  an  aid  in  fighting  the 
war  and  a  question  mark.  Before  the  war  was  a  year  old,  the  North 
was  using  Negroes  as  soldiers;  but  not  before  the  war  was  within 
a  month  of  its  end  could  Southerners  bring  themselves  around  to  put¬ 
ting  guns  in  the  hands  of  their  slaves,  though  from  the  beginning 
they  had  used  their  Negroes,  slave  and  free  as  labor  battalions. 

So  a  history  of  Negroes  in  the  Civil  War  should  embrace  something 
more  than  their  fighting  in  the  armies;  and  that  has  been  done  by 
the  author  of  this  book,  Benjamin  Quarles,  who  is  a  dean  as  well  as 
professor  of  history  at  Dillard  University  in  New  Orleans.  He  has 
told  how  Southern  Negroes  upheld  the  Confederacy,  and  for  the  most 
part  were  loyal  to  it  as  far  as  circumstances  dictated,  but  naturally 
in  great  numbers  embraced  freedom  when  the  Federal  armies  came 
marching  through,  and  also  when  opportunity  offered,  acted  as  spies 
for  the  North  and  aided  Federal  prisoners  of  war  escaping  from  Con¬ 
federate  prisons.  He  has  told  of  them  as  soldiers  for  the  North,  both 
Southern  and  Northern  Negroes.  But  this  is  not  entirely  a  military 
history.  Much  of  it  deals  with  fairly  well-known  subjects  as  the  Emanci¬ 
pation  Proclamation,  Lincoln’s  attitude  toward  the  colonization  of  Ne¬ 
groes,  and  so  on. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  close-up  details  relating  to  individual  Ne¬ 
groes,  and  such  incidents  as  the  Planter  episode,  where  Negroes  de¬ 
livered  a  Confederate  ship  to  the  Federals,  is  given  full  treatment. 
This  book  is  written  in  a  popular  style,  calculated  to  bold  the  interest 
of  the  reader,  and  although  it  may  well  be  considered  a  scholarly 
work,  based  on  a  careful  use  of  the  sources,  there  are  embellishments 
which  now  and  then  come  only  from  a  vivid  imagination.  Also,  this 
is  not  a  realistic  study  portraying  the  seamy  side  as  well  as  the  bright 
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prospects.  Negroes  were  heroic  in  the  Civil  War  just  as  were  others 
in  the  population  of  both  sections;  but  Negroes  like  others  had  their 
sordid  side. 

A  general  bibliography  is  appended  as  well  as  special  references 
grouped  according  to  chapters,  but  footnotes  have  been  eschewed.  For 
the  scholarly  readers  these  evils  evaporate  and  emerge  as  aids,  and 
among  such  readers  there  will  be  a  longing  to  know  whence  came 
some  of  the  unusual  statements  and  quotations. 

The  Army  Air  Forces  in  World  War  II.  Volume  V.  The  Pacific: 
Matterhorn  to  Nagasaki,  June,  lOiJi  to  August  I9i5.  Edited  by  W.  F. 
Craven  and  J.  L.  Cate.  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1953.  Pp.  xxxviii,  878.  Illustrations.  $8.50.) 

This  volume  completes  the  story  of  the  Air  Force  combat  operations 
in  World  War  II.  The  two  volumes  yet  to  come  will  treat  of  the  home 
front  and  the  services. 

Volume  V  is  devoted  to  air  operations  in  the  Pacific  during  the  last 
fourteen  months  of  the  war.  The  narrative  is  divided  into  four  major 
parts.  Part  One,  by  James  Lee  Cate,  Historian  of  the  Twentieth  Air 
Force  throughout  its  World  War  II  career,  analyzes  the  offensive  con¬ 
ducted  against  targets  in  Kyushu,  Formosa  and  Manchuria  by  B-29’s 
based  near  Chengtu  and  supplied  from  installations  near  Calcutta. 
Part  Two,  by  Woodford  A.  Heflin  and  Lee  Bowen,  who  during  the  war 
served  respectively  with  the  CBI  Service  Command  and  Eastern  Air 
Command  in  India,  tells  of  the  work  of  the  Tenth  and  Fourteenth  Air 
Forces  in  China,  Burma  and  India.  Part  Three,  by  Frank  Futrell,  his¬ 
torical  officer  during  the  war  of  the  Far  East  Air  Forces,  and  Major 
B.  L.  Mortensen,  is  devoted  to  the  return  to  the  Philippines;  subsec¬ 
tions  include  “Men  and  Weapons,”  "Leyte,”  “Mindoro,”  “Luzon”  and 
“The  Clean  Up.”  Part  Four,  entitled  “Strategic  Bombardment  from 
Pacific  Bases,”  is  the  work  of  five  authors:  James  Taylor,  James  Lee 
Cate,  Frank  C.  Olson,  Frank  Futrell  and  Wesley  Frank  Craven.  Taylor 
and  Olson  are  veterans  of  air  historical  organizations  in  the  Pacific 
and  Craven  of  the  Army  Air  Force  Historical  Division. 

The  picture  which  emerges  from  this  volume  is  one  of  difficulty, 
of  trial  and  error  and  of  achievement.  The  principal  difficulties  arose 
from  gargantuan  problems  of  supply,  from  changes  in  high  level  plans, 
from  injection  of  morale  objectives,  from  personality  conflicts  and 
from  complications  normal  to  the  conduct  of  joint  operations  on  a 
staggering  scale  over  tremendous  distances. 

Though  writing  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Air  Force  and  largely 
from  Air  Force  records,  the  authors  have  been  able  to  maintain  a  com¬ 
mendable  degree  of  objectivity.  In  this,  as  in  prior  volumes,  they  have 
pointed  up  shortcomings  of  the  air  component  with  a  frankness  that 
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should  serve  well  the  cause  of  both  Clio  and  country.  There  seems  to 
be  a  bit  of  chest-beating  in  the  prefatory  statement  that  for  the  Pacific 
war,  at  least,  “with  all  bis  exaggerations,  Biily  Mitcheil  had  been  right 
in  predicting  that  the  future  lay  with  the  airplane,  the  carrier,  and 
the  submarine  rather  than  the  battleships  and  the  large  army.”  But 
the  role  of  the  Air  Force  in  the  Pacific  was  certainly  a  vital  one  and 
the  reviewer's  notice  of  the  sentence  quoted  may  come  from  bis  hav¬ 
ing  looked  at  the  war  largely  through  the  eyes  of  the  Army  Ground 
Forces. 

Bell  Irvin  Wilet 

Emory  University 

American  Constitutional  Custom:  A  Forgotten  Factor  in  the  Found¬ 
ing.  By  Burleigh  Cushing  Rodlck.  (New  York:  Philosophical  Library, 
1953.  Pp.  XX,  244.  |4.75.) 

This  small  book  is  primarily  a  survey  of  American  constitutional 
development  prior  to  1800,  with  emphasis  upon  the  influence  of  cus¬ 
tom,  habit,  and  tradition.  A  modest  attempt  is  made  to  penetrate  the 
field  of  causation  and  discover  the  underlying  forces  of  political  moti¬ 
vation.  In  this  respect  the  book  is  reminiscent  of  Brooks  Adams’  The 
Law  of  Civilization  and  Decay,  although  far  less  ambitions  in  scope. 

The  influence  of  tradition  upon  political  and  economic  development 
is  Illustrated  time  and  time  again  throughout  the  book.  For  example, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  philosophy  of  the  American  Revolution  was 
borrowed  from  seventeenth  century  English  philosophy,  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  Justified  their  course  by  an  appeal  to  the  long  established  rights 
of  Brfitisb  subjects,  and  that  the  Revolution  itself  did  not  effect  such 
a  change  as  might  be  supposed.  In  Professor  Rodick’s  words:  “The 
Americans  discovered  that  commercial  difficulties  with  England  con¬ 
tinued  despite  the  war  and  ‘independence.’  They  soon  realized  that  they 
were  still  subject  to  the  navigation  system  in  the  sense  that  while 
parliament  in  April,  1782,  voted  to  establish  intercourse  with  the  new 
nation,  it  was  still  excluded  from  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies 
and  must  pay  high  duties  to  trade  with  the  British  home  ports.  The 
‘new’  regime  resembled  the  old  colonial  system  in  the  sense  that  it 
hampered  trade  but  did  not  wholly  prevent  it.  Americans  resumed 
their  former  system  of  smuggling  and  evasion  in  the  British  West 
Indies  and  since  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  consume  British 
goods,  they  renewed  their  trade  with  the  British  home  ports  and  paid 
the  high  Import  duties.” 

The  author’s  conclusions,  evaluating  the  influence  of  "the  iron  law 
of  oligarchy,”  "the  abuse  of  political  power,”  “the  swing  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  pendalam,"  and  other  factors  that  modify  the  influence  of  tra- 
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dltion,  are  presented  not  as  definitive  rules,  bvit  rather  as  stimuli  to 
thought  by  one  who  has  labored  long  in  the  field. 

Ai.BFJtT  B.  Save 

The  University  of  Georgia 

Bourbon  Democracy  of  the  Middle  West,  By  Horace  Sam¬ 

uel  Merrill.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1953. 
Pp.  xii,  300.  Illustrations.  $4.50.) 

This  is  the  other  side  of  the  political  picture  of  the  Populist  move¬ 
ment,  representing  in  fact  the  reason  for  the  Populists  appearing  at 
all.  The  Bourbon  Democrats  of  the  South  have  had  their  day  with  the 
historians  in  recent  times,  with  probably  more  to  come,  and  now  the 
Bourbon  Democrats  of  the  Middle  West  are  brought  into  court.  After 
the  Civil  War  the  Republicans  dominated  and  soon  absorbed  by  their 
radical  wing  swung  definitely  into  the  support  and  promotion  of  the 
big  business  interests,  leaving  a  glowing  opportunity  for  the  Demo¬ 
crats  to  become  now  more  in  fact  than  they  had  ever  before  been  in 
theory,  the  champion  of  the  farmers  and  the  little  people.  But  just 
as  in  the  South,  so  here  in  the  Middle  West  big  business  men  in  the 
Democracy  (surprising  as  it  is  that  there  were  some)  soon  took  con¬ 
trol  of  the  party  and  not-too-secretly  allied  themselves  and  the  party 
as  far  as  they  could,  with  the  promoters  of  the  big  business  program 
of  the  Republicans.  Such  names  as  John  Peter  Altgeld,  Carter  H.  Harri¬ 
son,  Cyrus  McCormick,  Williams  Jennings  Bryan,  and  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land  enter  the  picture,  but  certainly  not  all  of  them  as  Bourbons. 

Professor  Merrill,  who  teaches  history  in  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  has  thrown  a  lot  of  light  on  this  picture.  He  writes  in  a  lively 
style  out  of  a  rich  knowledge  gained  from  much  research  among  the 
sources,  as  indicated  in  bis  bibliography  and  footnotes. 

The  National  Archives  Publication  No.  53-14  (Washington,  1952,  con¬ 
taining  16  pages  including  covers,  $.25)  is  a  large  attractive  brochure, 
entitled  Charters  of  Freedom.  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  m6; 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  1787;  The  Bill  of  Rihgts,  1791. 
These  three  great  documents  are  reproduced  in  clear  facsimilies,  with 
a  short  note  on  each  one,  telling  of  their  wanderings  before  their  final 
resting  place  in  the  National  Archives  building.  It  is  probably  not  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  (the  first  ten  amendments  to 
the  Constitution)  as  originally  submitted  to  the  states  contained  twelve 
amendments,  but  the  first  two  were  not  adopted.  So,  the  famous  fifth 
amendment,  so  much  invoked  today,  was  in  the  original  copy  the  sev¬ 
enth  amendment. 

Richard  Barksdale  Harwell,  well-known  in  the  field  of  Confederate 
history  and  bibliography,  is  the  author  of  a  booklet.  Cornerstones  of 
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Confederate  Collecting  (Charlottesville;  The  University  of  Virginia 
Press,  1953,  second  edition,  35  pages  with  6  pages  of  facsimile  titles, 
12.50),  in  which  be  lists  and  discusses  briefly  twenty  titles  of  Con¬ 
federate  items  which  he  considers  fundamental  in  any  Confederate  col¬ 
lection. 

Five  letters  from  Samuel  L.  Clemens  to  Joel  Chandler  Harris  are 
for  the  first  time  published,  in  Mark  Ttoain  to  Uncle  Remus,  J8fil-t885 
in  the  Emory  University  Publications,  Sources  &  Reprints.  Series  VII. 
Number  3  (Atlanta:  Emory  University  Library,  1953,  containing  23 
pages,  $.75),  edited  by  Thomas  H.  English.  Mark  Twain  was  interested 
in  finding  out  the  Southern  version  of  a  ghost  story  which  he  had 
beard  as  a  boy  in  Missouri;  he  was  also  desirious  of  enlisting  Uncle 
Remus  in  a  lecture  or  reading  tour.  He  got  the  ghost  story  but  he 
found  Uncle  Remus  too  shy  to  engage  in  the  latter.  Also  editor  Eng¬ 
lish,  who  is  also  professor  of  English  in  Emory  University,  Is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Memory  Book.  Thirty-Five  Years  of  Occasional  Verse  (Atlanta: 
Emory  University  Library,  1953,  containing  61  pages). 

Documents  and  Memoirs,  Genealogical  Tables.  The  Tates  of  Pickens 
County  (Marietta:  The  Continental  Book  Company.  1953,  mimeograph¬ 
ed,  94  pages),  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  collection  of  materials  on  the 
Tate  faimly,  collected  and  edited  by  William  Tate,  who  is  Dean  of 
Men  and  Associate  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Georgia. 
A  few  of  the  items  were  written  by  Dean  Tate. 

Dr.  T.  P.  Abercrombie,  Director-Emeritus  of  the  Georgia  Department 
of  Public  Health,  has  written  History  of  Public  Health  in  Georgia,  nSS- 
tyao  (Atlanta:  Georgia  Department  of  Public  Health,  1953,  containing 
228  pages  and  many  illustrations,  graphs,  and  tables).  Though  most 
of  the  book  deals  with  public  health  during  the  twentieth  century,  there 
are  a  chapter  on  the  period  1733  to  1870  and  another  on  health  down 
to  1900. 

The  story  of  the  early  theater  in  Savannah  is  carefully  recounted  by 
J.  Max  Patrick,  of  Queens  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  Savan¬ 
nah's  Pioneer  Theater  from  Its  Origins  to  1810  (Athens:  University 
of  Georgia  Press,  1953.  Pp.  vlil,  94.  Paper  covers,  $1.75).  It  is  well- 
footnoted  and  contains  "Handlist  and  Index  of  Stage  Performances  in 
Savannah,  1781-1810,”  and  an  index  of  actors  during  the  same  period. 
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